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The Outlook. 


While we warmly sympathize with the present 
movement toward a closer union between the 
Orthodox and Unitarian bodies, we have only 
thanks for those representatives of either side who 
take this time to re-affirm, in a courteous and 
Christian tone, the distinctive peculiarities of 
their ewn churches. True harmony is not to be 
promoted by any disingenuous silence about con- 
vietions. A patched-up truce, or a tacit under- 
standing that neither party is going to say much 
about those of its beliefs which the other does not 
It is not 
an organic union that is sought, but a mutual re- 
spect and affection based on the recognition of 
each other's Christian qualities, and such practical 
cooperation as the circumstances will allow in 
each case that arises: There are certain great fun- 
damental beliefs which most Unitarian and Ortho- 


ends for which they can codperate with one 
another. So far as these common elements exist 
they ought to be recognized and acted on; so far 
as there are real and radical differences, each body 
inust work by itself. 


A sermon by the Rev. T. L. Eliot, of Portland, 
Oregon, reported in the Daily Oregonian, illus- 
trates the difficulties which may attend the best- 
meant efforts toward denominational fraternity. 
Mr. Eliot, the Unitarian minister of the town, 
meeting of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, at which a new éonstitu- 
tion was to be presented, with broader terms of 
membership than the old one. But on this prop- 
osition a warm debate sprung up; the term 
‘* Evangelical” was retained by a majority vote, 
with an implied definition that exeluded Uni- 
tarians and those of Kindred beliefs. Mr. Eliot in 
his sermon treats the subject in a very fair and 
dispassionate way. He asks those members of 
the Association who proposed to re-open the ques- 
tion not to do so, on the ground that the time 
clearly has not yet come for so close a union. 
‘** Let us,” he says, *‘ kindly, with mutual respect, 
go about our Father's business in our different 
ways.” He proceeds to define what seems to him 
the real and important difference between the 
Evangelical and Unitarian beliefs, whieh he finds 


ity. The High Churchman acknowledges the 
ehurch as his guide, the Evangelical takes the 
Bible as the highest authority, and the Unitarian 
subordinates both Church and Bible to the con- 
science and reason. He illustrates the application 


of the two principles to the subjects of eternal | 


punishment, the atonement, and the deity of 
Christ. On all these topies he claims that the true 
interpretation of Scripture is on the side of his 
own denomination, but the recognition of a para- 
mount authority in the spiritual consciousness is 
an important factor in shaping their beliefs. 
Unquestionably these are grave differences. But, 
noting the qualities of sincerity, charity and 
spiritual aspiration which mark Mr. Eliot’s dis- 
course, we are reminded there may be an agree- 


ment of spirit which is deeper than even these 


diversities, Presuming that he is right in regard- 
ing as premature the particular form of co-opera- 
tion which was proposed, we feel that whoever 
speaks his honest convictions in the temper of 
love is promoting the best unity which the case 
admits. And we cannot doubt that between a 


man of this disposition and similar men in Evan- 
gelical churches there will be a sympathy leading 


to large co-operation in other fields than that of 
the Y. M. C. A. We have heard of abused China- 
men on the Pacifie coast ; we have heard of intem- 
perance there, and gambling, and corruption in 
polities, and other private and social evils (all of 
which, of course, are unknown atthe East!) And 
we can imagine men who cannot even agree on 
the final authority in religion as joining hand 
and heart to fight the devil on these grounds, and 
thus working. together for God's even 
before they get to heaven. 

 --—- 

Christian Union will remem- 


The readers of the 


ber several mentions of Mr. Moody, the revivalist, | 


and the apparent genuineness and value of his 
work, but the strongest evidence yet given in this 
direction comes from a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily News. It is, in effect, that Mr. Moody 
has a vividly realizing sense of things unseen, and 
is able to communicate his thoughts to others in 
familiar, every-day language. ‘This delineation of 
Mr. Moody's character prepares us fully for far- 
ther statements by the same correspondent. He 
says: ‘He neither shouts nor gesticulates. His 
manner is reflected by the congregation in respect 
of abstention from working themselves up into 
‘a state.’ But this makes all the more impressive 
the signs of genuine emotion which follow and 
accompany the preacher's utterance.” All this 
makes it very evident that Mr. Moody is not to be 
classed among those peculiar revivalists of whose 
work Christians are more likely to speak with 
hope than with trust. 

While we all sorrowfully admit that it some- 
times becomes necessary to use armies in the in- 
terest of philanthropy, we never expect to find 
earnest philanthropists among the rank and file. 
An exception must be made, however, in the case 
of General Hazen. Few men under similar con- 
ditions would have had the courage to say what 
he has said, through the press, on the subject of 
the central pertion of our national domain. Now, 
with the grasshopper famine as an excuse, he re- 
turns to the charge, and claims that the suffering 
neighborhoods were ruined not only by grass- 
hoppers but by drought, which is the normal con- 
dition of lands so far west, and that their 
intity to the great arid, grasshopper-b 
region caused them to be the first to be cfopped- 
The General suggests that the State Governments 
of Kansas and Nebraska should wart settlers 
against passing the 98th meridian, but it would 
seem from his statements that a circular from the 
general Governinent is in order. 

—— --- 

Tax-payers throughout the Union will thank us 
for advising them to read everything they can 
find upon the history of the new Capitol building 
at Albany, as an example of the ease with which 
publie buildings become the centers of operations 
politely known as “jobs.” Our one-story begin- 
ning of a Capitol seems to have already cost fifty 
per cent. more than the completed building should 
have done, the cause being a permission to intro- 
duce ‘‘modifications” into the original plans. The 
increased cost has thus been legally provided for, 
but the method of doing so is worthy of study by 
those who contribute to the payment for such 


TETE-A-TETE. 
By JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
BIT of ground, asmell of earth, 
A pleasant murmur in the trees, 


The chirp of birds, an insect’s hum, 
And, kneeling on their chubby knees, 


Two neighbors’ children at their play ; 
Who has not seen a hundred such ?— 

A head of gold, a head of brown, 
Bending together till they touch. 


A country school-house by the road, 
A spicy scent of woods anear, 

And all the air with summer sounds 
Laden for who may care to hear. 


So do not two, a boy and girl, 

Who stay when all the rest are zone, 
Folving a problem deeper far 

Than one they seem intent upon. 


Dear hearts, of course they do not know 
How near their heads together lean. 
The bee that wanders through the room 

Has hardly space to go Letween. 


Ill, 

Now darker is the head of brown, 
The head of gold is brighter now, 
And lines of deeper thought and life 

Are written upon either brow. 


The sense that thrills their being through, — 
With nameless longings vast and dim, 
Has found a voice, has found a name, 
And where he goes she follows him, 


Again their heads are bending near, 
And bending down in silent awe 
Above a morsel pure and sweet, 
A miracle of love and law. 


How often shal. their heads be bowed 
With joy or grief, with love and pride, 
As waxeth strong that feeble life 
Or slowly cbbs its falling tide! 


IV. 
A seaward hill where lic the dead : 
In dreamless slumber deep and calm ; 
Abovt their graves the roses bloom, 
And all the air is full of balm. 


‘They do not smell the roses sweet; 
They do not see the ships that go 
Along the far horizon’s edge ; 
They do not feel the breezes blow. 


Here loving hands have gently laid 
The neighbors’ children, girl and boy 
And man and wife; head close to head 
They sleep, and know nor pain nor joy. 


THE BIBLE IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


N this and a succeeding article I purpose to 

give some of the reasons which lead many 
American citizens to insist on the retention of our 
Bible in our publie schools. The readers of the 
Christian Union already understand very distinct- 
ly that its editors are not responsible for the opin- 
ions of its contributors. Those who are familiar 
with its editorial views of public questions will 
readily recognize the fact that I am permitted to 
present these views in its columns not because 
they reflect the editors’ opinions, but because in 
some respects they are opposed to them, and be- 
cause, above everything else, the Christian Untou 
believes in a full, free, and fair discussion of all 
questions of public interest and importance. In 
these articles I pretend to no judicial impartiality. 
I believe with all my heart that it is the duty of 
the State to educate her children; that it is the 
indispensable duty of every free State; that the 
- education thus to be afforded must be as broad as 
qnuman life, and must embrace every art and.every 
department of knowledge necessary to make wise 
and good citizens; and that there is no text book 
so valuable for this purpose as the Bible. I be- 
lieve we need more, not less of the Bible in our 
common schools ; that we can better afford to dis- 
pense with any other branch of study, save possi- 
bly only that of reading itself, than the study of 
moral and religious truths in their practical appli- 
cation to daily life and duty. I write to advocate 
these principles. And for the sake of clearness 
and precision in their enunciation, and for the 
convenience of the reader who may wish to appre- 
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trovert without misrepresenting them, I imitate 
the fashion of the Reformation and embody them 
in theses. 

‘I. No system of public education can be main- 
tained which does not afford moral and religious 
instruction. 

I do not mean merely that an irreligious or un- 
religious system cannot be efficient and useful. I 
mean literally that such a system is utterly im- 
practicable. Those who propose to maintain our 
public schools but to eliminate from them the 
Bible propose to draw a distinction between secu- 
lar and religious teaching, to confine the instruc- 
tion afforded by the State to secular matters, and 
to leave all religious teaching to the Church, the 
Sabbath-school and the family.* This distinc- 
tion, however, common as it is in popular lan- 
guage, has in reality no basis of fact. For the 
eonvenience of scholars the mind of man is divided 
into different faculties, but there is no reason to 
believe that such faculties exist in fact, and there 
is no process by which it can be @vided off into 
compartments and a part developed and the rest 
left undeveloped. It is the function of education 
to teach men how to live, and religion is nothing 
but right living. : 

For example: can any school be carried on 
without teaching its pupils the duty of obedience ? 
And if obedience is taught, must there not be 
some basis on which the duty shall rest? The 
teacher may indeed build on the rod. He may 
rule his children as only the poorest jockeys rule 
their stable. But this is not what those who 
would exclude religious instruction from the school 
desire. If obedience is not built on fear, on what 
shall it be built? Will it not be on an instructed 
conscience and an awakened love? And is not 
the development of conscience and love a part of 
the office of religion? Is not the command, 
Honor thy father and mother, as truly a religious 
command as any in either the Old Testament or 
the New Testament. * Or can a school be carried 
on and the teacher be forbidden to instruct his 
pupils in the duty of truthfulness and honesty, 
and forgiving kindness to each other? Probably 
most of our readers will agree that the Ten Com- 
mandments are as ‘‘ religious” as anything in the 
Bible. And no school can be maintained for a 
year which does not inculcate every one of those 
commandments, with the possible exception of 
the first two and the fourth. The teacher must 
prohibit and prevent, while the scholars are 
within his jurisdiction, not only profanity, but all 
vulgarity of language ; not only disobedience to 
parents, but contempt of the teacher who stands 
in the place of the parents; not only murder, but 
anger; not only lust, but all obscene conversa- 
tion ; not only theft, but all budding dishonesties ; 
not only lying, but all childish deceptions and 
prevarication ; not only covetousness, but all the 
quarrels and contentions to which it leads, The 
school would end in utter anarchy in a year, 
whose teacher should accept the prescription 
literally which requires him to ‘leave religious 
matters to the people in their individualities, 
their families, and their voluntary associations,” 
and should make the school ** exclusively secular.” 

The truth is, those who use this language do 
not mean what the language means. They do 
not mean to eliminate all religion from the schoo!. 
They do not mean to carry on the school without 
teaching those principles which are fundamental, 
not only to education, but to life itself. 
not mean that the teacher shall not rebuke false- 
hood, or theft, or malice ; they do not mean that 
he shall be prohibited from developing the con- 
science and awakening the moral nature. 

What then do they mean’? A recent writer in 
the Contemporary Review affords a hint as to the 
cannot,” he says, ‘‘execlude the 
moral element.” ‘* But it does not follow that, 
when religion is removed from the list of subjects 


They do 


in the curriculum of the common schools, morality 


is to.go along with it, and be lost to these schools.” 
There then is a new distinction. The schools are 
They are to retain 
morality, but exclude religion: and this brings 


- me to ny second thesis. 


II, Mortlity cannot be taught without leaching 
religion. 
Much of the discussion on this subject grows out 


of a misuse, or at least a misunderstanding of | 


*That I may not be thought to misrepresent this view I 
state it here in the words ef one of its ablest advocates, Rey. 
Daniel Curry, D.D.: “ Since the State isa secular and not a 


. religious body, and since there are among the people diverse 


and incompatible religious opinions and practices, it is the 


’ duty of the State to leave religious matters to the people in 


their individualities, their families, and their voluntary asso- 
ciations, making the public schools excl a secular,” 


} what they mean by religion. 


terms. Men propose to abolish religion from the: 
schools, without ever really asking rpammaes 


What is religion ? 

Probably all religious readers, of whatever sect, 
will agree that the Bible is an authority, at least 
in so far as this, that its definition of religion may 
be accepted, without cavil or controversy. Wheth- 
er it be regarded as a divinely inspired book or 
not, it is the souree from which our most common- 
ly received ideas of religious subjects have been 
derived; so that if we can get at the Bible 
definition of religion we shall not be far out of the 
way of a correct and trustworthy definition. And 
it happens that the Bible has in a number of 
passages defined religion with considerable pre- 
cision. <A reference to but two of these passages 
will suffice for our present purpose. 

The first is in the Old Testament, Micah vi. 8: 
‘‘ What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” What God requires of us surely 
comprises the whole of religion. There is nothing 
in true religion over and above that, and nothing 
short of that fills to the full the idea of religion. 
And here the requirement is stated in very simple 
terms—justice, mercy, humility before God. Do 
those who desire to secularize the schools propose 
to prohibit the teacher from instructing his pupils 
in the duty of fair and honest dealing one toward 
another? Do they propose to prohibit his in- 
structing them in the duty of compassion to the 


poor, the suffering, or the erring? It is indeed 


true that the secularist may propose to exclude 
the teaching of humility before God. But even 
this is essential, not merely to the prosperity, but 
even to the very existence of the school. For the 
duty of allegiance of the child to the parent and 
teacher, as of the citizen to the government, rests 
on the higher duty of allegiance to God; and he 
who proposes to maintain order in the community, 
whether it be a school community or the larger 
community of the State, must either maintain it 
by mere force, in w ease his government is a 
despotism and his subjects live in a perpetual 
though suppressed ferment, or he must found it on 
the ‘*‘ higher law ” of allegiance to God, and the ob- 
ligations which flow therefrom. 

If we turn to the New Testament for a definition 
of religion, we get very nearly the same definition, 
with some particulars added. ‘‘ Judgment, mercy 
and faith: these ought ye to have done,” says 
Christ, in his rebuke to the Pharisees. His lan- 
guage is so like that of the Old Testament prophet 
that we may almost imagine he borrowed it there- 
from. Will anyone abolish from the public school 
religious teaching as thus defined? Judgment is 
accurate moral discrimination. Is the power of 
accurately and quickly discriminating between 
right and wrong not to be taught in our pub- 
lie schools? Mercy is kindness to the needy. 
There is a cripple in the school. May not 
the teacher inculcate consideration toward him 
on the part of the stronger and more robust schol- 
ars? Faith is ‘‘ the substance of things t.oped for, 
the evidence of things unseen.” That is, it is the 
power by which the soul sees, realizes, appreciates, 
unseen things—truth, honesty, justice, mercy, 
heroism. May not the teacher endeavor to en- 
lighten the eyes of the soul, so that these invisible 
moral qualities may seem to his pupils to be more 
than prizes, or rewards? But if he may teach fair 
and honest dealing, compassion and consideration, 
clear moral discrimination, humility and conse- 
quent obedience, and faith, or the power that 
appreciates unseen moral qualities, and may found 
his teaching on the universal allegiance of nfan- 
kind to a Supreme Being, he may teach religion— 
the religion of both the Old Testament and the 
New Testament. And he can neither teach mo- 
rality, nor long even hold his school together as a 
vital organism, and not teach these things. 

I have no wish to misrepresent the position of 
the secularists. It appears to me that they have 
misrepresented themselves. It is scarcely possible 
that any man who desires to maintain a public 
school system at all would desire to exclude from 
it all instruction in religion as thus defined—and 
the definition is that of the Bible. It is not re- 
specting religion, as thus defined, that ‘‘there are 
among the people diverse and incompatible relig- 
ious opinions and practices.” There are diversities 
respecting creeds, and ceremonies, and ecclesiastic- 
al forms of government; but these are not a part 
of religion. These are but the dress it wears ; at 
best but the body which it will drop off into the 
grave of oblivion by and by, not the spirit, which 
is alone immortal. These we may leave ‘‘to the 


people in their individualities, their families, and | 


-their.volunte 


+ eliminate 


” But the religion of 
_justice,; of mem faith, we cannot 
ducation. Life cannot go on with- 
out it. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 
By AvuGuSsTUS WATTERS. 


HAT reck we though round our lodges 
Savage storms incessant howl, 

Though fell winds with frantic malice 

Ever at our windows prowl. 
Can we not fling to the shutters, 

And the logs in mountains heap. 
Drown the tempest with our singing, 

w flaines in frenzy ep 


Bellew 6 P relentless minions, 
Passing far your Chief's command, 
Wreaking on the homeless wand’ rer 
More than spite of pirate band. 
Drag from out his bed the cedar, 
Snap the tossing boughs in twain, 
Snow-intrenched we still defy you, 
— at all your scowling train. 


’Fore we'll Crowd the closer, 
Swifter pass the cider round, 

Louder raise the hearty chorus, 
Wilder let our glee resound. 

Mid the clicking of our hammers, 
Crushing fast the oily nut, 

We'll forget that flowers have faded, 
Or that, winds their fury glut. 


If withitt your heart, my brother, 
_ Boreas plants no icy sway, 

If the love we pledged each other 
Midst the breath of balmy May 
Hath not met the fate of daisies “ 
Smiling once o’er all the mead, 
Gayly we may clink our hammers, 
And the storm-king never heed! 


THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


By Rev. Epwarp CC. Towne. 


HERE is a great deal of confusion in current 

attempts to asser€ that every good man is a 
Christian. He is so far a Christian, but not whol- 
ly, any more than every boy is a man, or every 
medical student a doctor. In most cases men are 
not so good but that to be Christians they must 
take earnest hold of it as a man does of a business 
or a profession, working out their goodness into a 
life, and a life of a peculiar pattern, based on a 
special style of character. And in the case of a 
minister, he may be a remarkably good man in 
some very striking way, yet be as a thinker, 
scholar, and teacher anything but a Christian. 
His character may be very Christian in part, and 
not at all Christian in another part, like a house 
the front wall of which has never been built, and 


if he uses his powers and his credit to tear down 


the very name and truth of Christianity, such 
goodness as he has does not prevent his being a 
most unchristian minister. 

It is not true that character is Christianity, nor 
even that the character merely of Christ is Chris- 
tianity. The real fact is that we considerably en- 
large the simple conception of character in taking 
@ proper view of the character of Christ.- It is 
character informed with filial sentiments toward 
God and exalted by the mighty working of the 
Divine Spirit. It is character enlarged and per- 
fected in fraternal sentiments toward man, and 
especially in covenant love with the least and low- 
est sons of men. The special notes of Christian 
character are, loyalty to God at the very worst of 
mortal circumstances, and love to man at the very 
worst of man ‘slow estate of sin and sorrow. Short 
of this level of eharacter there may be much moral 
worth, and this cannot but find due favor in the 
sight of God, but it is not Christian attainment ; 
still less is it Christianity. It does not at all. “- 
swer to say that simple love is Christianity. In 
one very peculiar sense love does indeed rigorous- 
ly fulfill the law of Christ. To be rooted and 
grounded ina certain divinity of love is to have 
Christ within us. And such is the spirit and 
power of this love that in the great and blessed 
fulfillment the true disciples will be known by 
their love. -But this is very far indeed from say- 
ing that simple love is Christ in the soul. It is 
very far from saying that love, as the typical 
Deist, Theist, or Secularist, would define and 


cherish it, is the vital fact of Christianity. The — 


love seen in these eminently excellent men may be 
great and noble, and yet lack the specially Chris- 
tian peculiarities. The rule of Christ does not at 


all disparage their love; does not banish them or 
frown on them because of any defects in their 
ideal; but it does insist on its ideal, and point out. 
defects wherever they exist, and especially does 
‘this rule insist on the Christian idea of love, where 
those who in the main act on that idea hold and 
teach an idea much inferior, and which {would 
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never have produced the lives these very teachers 


are living. An undue reaction against unloving. 
‘and hateful theologies has carried many to the 
extreme of saying that love simply, without par-. 


ticular reference to God or relation to Christ, is 
Christianity. 

The fact is that only a comprehensive Christian 
love is Christianity, and that this never did and 
never can exist without two realms of special 
faith, a large faith in God anda large faith in 
Christ. I do not speak of Christians, who may 


be in any stage of growth, but of a definitely 
It is a lean and igno-, 


outlined Christianity. 


ble Christianity which lacks well reasoned 


faith in God, and well considered faith in. 
There is, indeed, great and urgent need: 
that. the masters make both conform to love, but 
they must also make love, however loving, con-: 
form to certain definite ideas of God and of Christ. 


Christ. 


For instance, while Christian love casts out fear 


that God will hurt any soul, or fail to give his life to 
any, it never casts out fear lest self lead us astray. 
Christianity insists upon the spirit of self-surren- 


der, of submission, as of dear children indeed, and 
yet absolute leaving all to God. And this one 
peculiarity makes all the difference in the world 
between true Christian love*and love in general. 
A loving soul is so far good and right, but to be 
Christian that soul must have filial love towards 
God. A Deist may be most excellent in a good 


idea of God, trust in him, and general obedience 


to him, and all-this must command the divine 
favor, yet this may fall far short of the Christian 
ideal, and Deism may be correctly regarded as a 
very imperfect Christianity, or approach to Chris- 
tianity. The Christian not merely thinks well and 
trustfully and dutifully of God, but endeavors to 
have with God the relation of a son to a Father, 
and with sentiments befitting a creature’s com- 
munion with a Creator-Father. The instructed 
Christian prays, watches unto prayer, gives great 
and earnest heed to worship, in order to have a 
rightly filial consciouness of God. The Deist may 
have all the general ideas of God, without the 
feelings towards him which stamp these ideas with 
distinctive Christian character. The Theist may 
eome still nearer—for so it is, as the term is cur- 
rently used—yet come short of the characteristic 
self-surrender and self-sacrifice which belong to 
Christian love. And one may have love in the 
simple sense, and even in very noble degree, with- 
out being a Deist even. It is not at all a question 
whether atheists, pagans, ete., do not possess 
Christian qualities of character. A sympathetic 
Christianity, which shows the constraining Christ- 
love, does not deny to such worth, and, perhaps, 
great worth, in the sight of God; it only claims 
that there ix a whole world of truth into which 
they have not entered, beginning with ideas of 
character, and rising to ideas of Gjod and eternal 
life. It may, perhaps, be said that many men 
without Christian faith fulfill the easier side of the 
Christian ideal ina most admirable manner, but do 
not equally fulfill, nor even attempt to so fulfill, 
the larger and more angleal side of that ideal, 
‘teristic of Jesus and of 


full measure of honor to atheists, pagans, extra- 
(Christians, and anti-Christians, but all the more 
for doing this generous justice, let the Christian 
apologist insist on the whole ideal and body of 


_ ideas signified in the name and embraced in the 


truth of Christ: It was wrong to make accept- 
ance of these ideas a condition of Christian love 


_ or of divine love, but it is not wrong ‘to stand 


earnestly and strenuously for the truth of Christ 
in allits extent. It is only by this truth that love 
can take large and »owerful form in the world. 
It is possible to fill ethics with divinity by depth 
of insight, force of conviction, and the burning 
energy of a conscience void of offense toward 


| God and toward man, especially when these ele- 
_ ments of a divine morality are seen in their living 


power in souls profoundly christened by the in- 
dwelling witness of divine law. Acting from the 
deepest consciousness of a Divine Father's pres- 
ence, and of the sacrament which human life be- 
comes through that presence, inspired souls will 
often enough serve God by divine morality; as 
Jesus, taking a child in his arms, pronounced the 
kindness symbolized by the act a truelreception 
of himself, and a true reception also of God. But 
such divine doing must, ordinarily at least, grow 


_ out of more than a moral faith, and words of di- 


vine morality can, as a rule at least, come only 
from lips touched with a live coal from the altar 
of pure worship, the kindling thought of the will, 
the power, and the love of God. We may allow 


_ numerous exceptions, and some we must admit ; 


but those commonly adduced are cases of real 


faith in the heart, contradicted by the definitions 


and reasoned notions of the head, yet living in 
full power in the soul, and lending its mighty en- 
ergy to moral judgments. A prominent ‘anti- 
Christian” controversalist; a part of whose temper 
departs sufficiently from the Christian ideal of 
humility, sympathy, and charity, but many of 
whose moral impulses are of the loftiest purity 
and energy, and whose personal character is es- 
pecially noble and lovely, has undertaken to scout 
intuition, to postpone faith in God until we can 
demonstrate as well as believe, and to make posi- 
tive science the test and basis of morals and relig- 
ion. As long as he holds himself with dogmatic 
vigor to defining and arguing and antagonizing, 
he lends himself to virtual atheism, secularism 
and materialism, and to hardly less than scandal- 
ous mnisreading of religious history and misrepre- 
sentation of the facts of man’s nature. Yet the 
real truth’occasionally comes out and shows that 
the inmost heart of this man, and the man himself 
when he is out of the strait-jacket of his excessive 
dogmatism, is just what he tries not to be. His 
moral nobility, and his finer intellectual power, 
rest upon his high imagination of ideal things, his 
deep intuitions, his pure faith, and his genuine 
faith in God. It is not often that he forgets his 
hard ‘‘ science” dogma; Calvin himself could not 
put great¥impulses more under the control of a 
notional system; but in the following passage 
from one of his most labored attempts to dethrone 
faith and banish imagination, and give the rule of 
the soul and the making of religion to the mere 
understanding, he does for once forget the limita- 
tions he has imposed upon himself, and breaks 
out in a strain of intuition, of lofty imagination, 
of heart-melody and soul-singing which shows 
what the man really is at heart, and what is the 


-fountain of his best power and his best qualities. 


Thus he says of ideal faith in God: 


“The thought of God is a flash of light in thick darkness. 
The mystery of Nature is not evaded by Atheism, which only 
shuts its eyes to what Theism very dimly sees. In the silence 
of lonely thought, in the hard experiences of life, it is to 
some of usa renewal of strength to feel, though we cannot 
see, a Presence pervading all things, and sharing the inner- 
most life of our own being. Nature is no stepmother to her 
children. Whispers and hints of the love she bears us reach 
us we scarce know how. Dreams and visions of the poet, 
true to the soulasare the rigorous demonstrations of science 
to the intellect, awaken a consciousness of the unity between 
our own narrow, restricted life and the Universal Life that 
knows no bound. Well did the ancients speak of the Earth 
as ‘mother.’ ‘Father and Mother’—thus Theodore Parker 
delighted to address God. Imperfect and incomplete as all 
such titles are—-nay, worthless as are all titles for him—they 
do nevertheless suggest a oneness between the human heart 
and the heart of Nature which becomes music and inspira- 
tion in every poetic soul, It sings of alove that is feebly 
shadowed forth by human ties—of a peace that transcends 
our human dreams—of a holincss that cannot be measured by 
human standards—of a wisdom that cannot be sounded by 
human plummets. Science can never disprove this melody 
to one that once has heard it; and she will never seriously 
undertake so fruitiess a task. I care nothing for the name 
—you may call it Nature or God or what you please; but 
there is in the higher and finer expressions of human life a 
consciousness so profound of oneness with the One and All, 
that it becomes the supreme, the sacred fact. Itis the study 
of this interval yet most real of all realities that gives origin 
to the idea of God; and perish what may from the mind of 
man, I believe that this idea of a Universal Unity reflected in 
the human consciousness, and explaining, illumining, and 
vivifying it, will endure as long as man himself.” 

“Do you regard Godasa Person? Is hea Personal God? 
. « « I should say yes to one man, and no to another, accord- 
ing to what I belicved he meant by the word person. - .. 
If by the word person you mean simply intelligent, conscious 
being, without regard cither to limitation or illimitation, then 
I should answer that God is Personal. . . . Itisno rhe- 
torical personification to say to him, ‘O THow!’ Nor are the 
words breathed into unresponsive vacuity. . . . Whatever 
else he is, there must be in him that to which our moral and 


| intellectual and affectional nature corresponds, and which it 
‘feebly shadows forth.” 


An example such as this shows how suppressed 
faith may be after all a power in character. But 
ordinarily the suppression or decay of faith goes 
deeper than this, and weakens conscience and 
character. Asa rule a suspended faith, theology 
in decay and christology dead, will leave ethics 
commonplace and feeble. The extra liberal moral- 
ist may congratulate himself as he will upon his 
short and easy road to the goal of life ; it will still 
remain true that the heroes of faith, following a 
‘*banner in the sky,” guided perhaps by the light- 
enings of a dark theology, have made rugged 
paths and crooked defiles the highway of a divine 
kingdom, and left the dark places of the world 
aflame with holy revelation. They that have had 
the largest, strongest, bravest faith in God’s pres- 
ence with man, have kindled purest and highest 
the light of conscience, the inspiration of rectitude, 
courage of great enduring and great doing ; and 
no mistake can be greater than to suppose that 
their morality can survive the decay of their di- 


vinity, however necessary it may be to be’ rid of 
their fashion of conceiving and stating and acting 
on the great truths of Christian Gocteme. 


DR. BACON'S EARLIER ANTI-SLAYV- 
ERY DAYS” 


By OLIvEerR JouNson. 


HAVE read with care and not without profit 

Dr. Bacon’s four essays in the Christian Union 
on “‘ The Earlier Anti-Slavery Days,” written in 
response to some allusions of mine to sentiments 
uttered by him in 1823 and 1830. In quoting words 
penned so long ago I had no personal motive 
whatever; my only object was to offer an illustra- 
tion of the state of public sentiment in New En- 
gland, in relation to slavery and our negro popula- 
tion, in the days immediately preceding the 
organization of the anti-slavery movement. I 
neither invited nor challenged him to come for- 
ward, although I am glad that he has done so. I 
expressed my belief that, in the light of the pres- 
ent day, ‘* he would be the first to repudiate” the 
sentiments in question, but I did not intimate that 
there was any reason why he should do so ina 
formal way. He has repudiated them, however, 
in part, and in part excused and interpreted them; 
and for the courtesy toward myself with which he 
has performed his task I owe him my acknowl- 
edgments. 

Dr. Bacon pleads youthful inexperience as an 
excuse for saying (in 1823) that our free negro pop- 
ulation **‘ must forever remain in a state of degra- | 
dation no better than bondage ;” that ‘‘it is im- 
possible really to emancipate a slave” in the 
United States; ‘* you may call him free, you may 
enact a statute-book of laws to make him free, but 
you cannot bleach him into the enjoyment of free- 
dom ;” that ‘‘the freedom” of the free colored peo- 
ple ‘‘eonfers on them no privilege but the privilege 
of being more vicious and miserable than slaves 
can be.” Now I gladly accept Dr. Bacon’s explana- 
tion, that in his case these were rhetorical exag- 
gerations, natural to youthful inexperience ; but 
is it not somewhat remarkable that his words, in 
spite of their extravagance, were an exact reflection 
of the popular sentiment of that day? I can say 
from my own knowledge and recollection that the 
same sentiments, in equally extravagant forms, 
were constantly expressed, not alone by men in 
the ardor of youth, but by men of gray hairs, in 
positions of highest influence. The reports of the 
Colonization Society and the speeches of its fore- 
most champions abound in expressions of the 
same sort, equally obnoxious to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity and the genius of Republican institutions. 
It was indeed the doctrine of that Society, perpet- 
ually reiterated in its official documents, that 
while slavery “‘in the abstract ” was a great evil,» 
it was yet justifiable on the ground of necessity, 
emancipation without colonization being danger- 
ous and impracticable, and sure to prove a curse 
to the slaves themselves. I affirm, moreover, that 
in the free States this doctrine found constant ut- 
terance from the pulpit and the press, and on 
every occasion when slavery was under eonsidera- 
tion. Rev. Ralph Randolph Gurley, whom Dr. 
Bacon so warmly eulogizes as ‘‘a inan earnestly 
devoted to the service of God,” and one who 
thought that, in supporting the Colonization So- 
ciety, ‘‘ he was working for the universal extinc- 
tion of slavery,” gave utteranee to such senti- 
ments, repeatedly, in language shocking to the 
moral sense. He said it was “‘an ordination of 
Providence, no more to be changed than the laws 
of nature,” that the condition of the colored peo- 
ple could not be improved. and elevated in this 
eountry. “Colonization,” he said, ‘‘to be correct, 
must be beyond the seas; emancipation, with the 
liberty to remain on this side of the Atlantic, is 
but an act of dreamy madness.” The Massachu- 
setts State Colonization Society was not an asso- 
ciation of young men given to rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, and yet it said: ‘‘ Emancipation can never 
make the African, while he remains in this coun- 
try,arealfree man. Degradation must and will 
press him to the earth.” The New York Coloniza- 
tion Society, whose platform, if I mistake not, 
was more than once made attractive by Dr. Ba- 
con’s eloquence, deseribed the colored people as 
‘‘the pariahs of the United States,” and deelared 
that ‘‘the whole race, so long as they remain 
among us, and whether they be slaves or free, must 
necessarily be kept in a condition full of wretch- 
edness to them and full of danger to the whites.” 
I could quote whole pages of this sort from writers 
and speakers with whom Dr. Bacon was associated 
in those ‘earlier days,” showing the darkness in 


[the midst of which the light of the anti-slavery 
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movement was first revealed, and the unwhole- 
some influences with which it had to contend. 
But the task is unnecessary. 

Gladly do I give Dr. Bacon the benefit of his 
explanation of what he said in regard to the sup- 
pression of servile insurrections ; but his words 
remain as shocking to me as they were before. Of 
course, when he spoke of the readiness and zeal 
with which the militia of Vermont and Connecti- 
cut would march to Virginia to ‘“‘crush” such an 
insurrection, he could only have been understood 
to mean that the insurgent slaves were to be 
*“‘erushed” back into ‘‘a bondage one hour of 


- which,” according to Jefferson, was ‘‘ more intol- 


erable than ages of that which our fathers rose in 
rebellion to oppose.” He certainly did not mean 
that the insurrection would be ‘‘crushed™ by de- 
stroying slavery, its cause, and making the slaves 
free. In those ‘‘ earlier days” Northern people, so 
far as slavery was concerned, only ‘‘ saw men as 


‘trees walking ;' and such was iheir prejudice 


against the negro that they thought of suppress- 
ing insurrections only by helping the master to 
put him down. The anti-slavery movement 
taught a higher justice, a purer morality, and pro- 
posed to crush insurrection by destroying slavery. 
Dr. Bacon is right in supposing that I made my 
quotations from his article published in the CAris- 
tian Spectator for 1830 at second hand, although I 
read the whole article in that publication not long 
after its first appearance. I had not the slightest 
suspicion that the quotations were unfair, or had 
ever been complained of by him. And now, after 
reading the ‘‘ context” from which they are said to 
have been ‘‘ torn,” I can see no unfairness in the use 
which has been made of them. The context does 
not, that I can perceive, change or in any degree 
modify their meaning. Incoherency there may be 
between the passages quoted by me and other 
passages that I did not quote ; an incoherency char- 
acteristic of writings on slavery in that ‘‘ earlier 
day " when men saw the subject ‘‘ through a glass, 
darkly.” But when Dr. Bacon said, ‘‘ The Bible 
‘contains no explicit prohibition of slavery ; there 
is neither chapter nor verse of Holy Writ which 
lends any countenance to the fulminating spirit of 
universal emancipation, of which some exhibi- 
tions may be found in the newspapers,” there is 
certainly no possibility of mistaking his meaning. 
Whatever he may have said in other passages, the 
significance of this is clear as daylight itself. I 
accept also, as in courtesy I am bound to do, the 
interpretation he puts on the other sentence 
quoted by me from his article of 1830, viz., ‘* For 
the existence of slavery in the United States those, 
and those only, are accountable who bore a part 
in orginating sucha constitution of society.” And 
yet, in justice to myself, I must say that the 
meaning which he now attaches to these words 
would never have been suggested to me by any 
amount of emphasis placed on the word “ éaist- 
ence.” I did not suspect—how could I ?—that he 
meant only to affirm such a platitude as that the 
slaveholders of 1830 were not responsible for orig- 
inating slavery? Such, however, having been his 
intention, I must think the word ‘‘ existence” un- 
fortunately chosen. Substitute for it the word 
origin, which exactly conveys his meaning as now 
explained, and the sentence would read, ‘* For the 
origin of slavery in the United States those, and 
those only, are accountable who bore a part in 
originating such a constitution of society.” <A 
statement, I venture to say, which no person in 
the world would ever dispute, and a commonplace 
so bare that its utterance was hardly called for. 
I am able to make the sentence convey a thought 
of the slightest consequence to Dr. Bacon's argu- 
ment only by supposing that the word ‘“ exist- 
ence” related, not exclusively to the time when 
slavery was first established, but to the time then 
present ; and that interpretation was the more 
natural because it was in precise accordance with 
a doctrine extensively held and often expressed at 
that day, viz.: that the existing generation of 
slaveholders incurred no responsibility for con- 
tinuing slavery, since it had been ‘‘entailed upon 
them” and they could not help themselves. If in 
any other part of the article from which my quota- 
tion was taken Dr. Bacon reminded the slave- 
holders of that day that they were responsible for 
continuing slavery, I do not remember it. Cer- 
tainly, that article did not inculeate the Scriptural 
duty of *‘ breaking every yoke and letting the op- 
pressed go free.” To have done that would have 
been to ‘‘countenance the fulminating spirit of 
universal emancipation,” which the Doctor was 
evidently careful not to do. I ought to say that I 
found my quotations in Garrison’s Thoughts on 


African Colonization. Whether Mr. Garrison | 


took them at first or second-hand I know not; 
but that he was capable of any ‘“‘ dishonesty” in 
the case will not be believed by any one who knows 
him. The change of a word from Italic to Roman 
letters is an accident so common in printing-offices 
that its occurrence in this case need excite no 
wonder ; still less does it raise any fair presump- 
tion of ‘‘ dishonesty.” 

Dr. Bacon fortifies himself with quotations 
from an article written for the Christian Specta- 
tor, in 1825, by the late Dr. Leavitt. Among the 
words thus quoted are these: ‘‘ The body of the 
present generation have no alternative, at present, 
but to Keep them [the negroes] in subjection.” 
“It [slavery] was permitted and regulated in the 
laws given by God himself.” Having quoted 
these and similar words of Dr. Leavitt. Dr. Bacon 
asks, ‘‘ Did Dr. Leavitt ever repudiate these sen- 
tences? Would he repudiate them were he alive 
to-day ?" And he triumphantly answers, ‘‘I trow 
not.” Now, it is obvious that Dr. Leavitt's mind, 
when he wrote the above words, was not delivered 
from the prevalent delusions of his time. When 
he joined the Abolitionists, as he did at an early 
day, he repudiated such sentiments, not indeed 
in any formal way—there was no need of that— 
but by adopting the doctrine of the sinfulness of 
slavery under all circumstances, and the duty of 
every slaveholder immediately to emancipate his 
slaves. He gave his assent to the principles and 
measures of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 


edited its official organ, the Zmancipator. I 
have myself often heard him express sentiments 
diametrically opposed to those which Dr. Bacon 
quotes. Itis matter for sincere regret that Dr. 
Bacon did not follow Dr. Leavitt's good example 
in joining the Abolitionists and repudiating views 
expressed in the ‘‘earlier days,” when the ques- 
tion of slavery was but imperfectly understood. 
The accession to the anti-slavery ranks of a 
‘*master in Israel” like himse# might, perhaps, 
through the Divine blessing upon his example, 
have brought the pulpits and churches of New 
England generally squarely up to the high moral 
and Christian ground of the Abolitionists, and set 
in play influences so potent as to have ensured 
the peaceful abolition of slavery, and saved the 
country from the indescribable horrors of a civil 
war. And here I must thank the Doctor for re- 
minding me of Whittier’s striking couplet : 
* And of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these: It might hare been.” 

I am glad to be assured that it was not Dr. 
Bacon who called Mr. Garrison ‘‘ an infidel of the 
most degraded sort. My authority for saying 
that he had done so was one of the editors of the 
Independent. He was publicly charged at the 
time with the authorship of the words in ques- 
tion, and, so far as I know, without contradiction 
from any source until now. Iam sure he can but 
be grateful to me for giving him an opportunity, 
even at this late day, to disclaim having penned 
an accusation so unjust and calumnious. _ 

I am not concerned to defend the consistency of 
Mr. Garrison, but I may be permitted to say that 
no part of his career, in my judgment, was more 
honorable to himself or useful to his country than 
that in which he was aceustomed to stigmatize 
the ‘‘Compromises of the Constitution” as ‘‘a 
covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell.”” Those compromises, at the time of their 
adoption, contained the seeds of the Civil War 
which involved such a sacrifice of life and treas- 
ure. They were abhorrent to God as well as a re- 
proach and stigma upon the Republic ; and when, 
at the close of the war, the nation repudiated 
them, Mr. Garrison was both vindicated and hon- 
ored. The ‘‘covenant with death” is now “ dis- 
annulled,” the ‘‘agreement with hell” no longer 
stands. ‘‘The overflowing scourge” of war 
passed through,” and the Nation, being ‘‘trod- 
den down by it,” made haste to repeal the cause 
of her terrible woes! [See Isaiah xxviii. 18. ] 

Dr. Bacon doubts whether the agitation com- 
menced by Garrison hastened or retarded the 
abolition of slavery. ‘*‘ Who can tell us,” he asks, 
‘*that if there had been no such agitation as that 
which was begun in 1831, there might not have 
been ere now an abolition of slavery by peaceful 
influences ? After that agitation had begun which 
united the South and divided the North by need- 
less controversies, all that followed came in the 
natural course of things.”’ There are a few other 
doubtful problems on which, I respectfully sug- 
gest, it might be equally useful to speculate. 
For example: ‘‘Who can tell us that if there 
had been no sch agitation as that conimenced”™ 


| by Luther and Melancthon, the Catholic Churéh 


served for years on its Executive Committee, and. 


would not by this time have been purified and 
religious liberty established throughout the world 
by “peaceful influences”? Was it not a great 
mistake to commence an agitation which united 
the Catholics and divided their opponents into 
a hundred warring camps ‘‘ by needless contro- 
versies"? Who can tell us that if Christianity 
had not come into the world to bring a sword 
instead of peace, to ‘‘set men at variance against 
their fathers, and daughters against their moth- 


ers,” and to raise up ‘foes against men in their 


own households,” the world would not by this 
time have been completely regenerated and dis- 
enthralled from the bondage of sin by ‘‘ peaceful 
influences” that would have left no place for 
controversy ? Finally, who can say that it is not 
better to adopt half-way measures, to ‘‘ daub 
with untempered mortar,” to follow the tgnis 


fatuus of worldly expediency, to ‘split the differ- 


ence” between right and wrong, to temporize 
and compromise with gigantic evils and crimes, 
than to act upon clearly defined moral principles, 
and follow the example of Prophets and Apostles 
and the Saviour of the world in the contest with 
‘‘ principalities and powers and spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places ™ ? 


THE POOR MAN AT THE GATI OF 
PARADISE. 
A MORNING DREAD. . 
By. W. WAYBRIDGE, Esa. 


POOR old man died on one bitter eold day, 
And directly to Paradise wended his way ; 
Saint Peter he met—'tis a dream I relate— | 
With his great shining keys, keeping ward at the gate. 


Now, while standing here, with the Apostle conversing, 
The events of his journey to heaven rehearsing, 

He sees a rich townsmar—the gate is ajar— 

Slip quietly by them and in through the bar. 


He listens; he hears peals of music arise 

To welcome this man to his home in the skies; 
But on entering himself, though bright visions fill 
His fancy with rapture, all is silent and still. 


* How is this ?’’—turning back to Saint Peter, his guide ; 
In accents of wonder the poor man then cried: _ 

“ When my neighbor went in, sweetest music ] heard; 
Why is jot the same honor on me now conferred ? 


* D’ye keep up the distinction here, please let me know, 
*Twixt the rich and the poor that wo had down below ?”” 
** Not at all,’’ said Saint Peter; “ oh, no, not at all; 
Just as brothers we live in this banqueting hall; 


** But poor folks like you, Iam happy to say, 
By hundreds pass through the gate every day; 
About once in a year comes a rich man along, | 
Then all Paradise rings with a general song!" 


MOSAICS 
IN THE EARLY ITALIAN CHURCHES. 
By R. Davry. 


i all probability the art of creating pictures by 
means of placing. pieces of various colored 
stones side by side is as ancient as that of paint- 
ing, if it be not more so. It is easy to imagine tha 
rudest people of primitive times embellishing the 
flooring of their huts by forming for themselves 
pretty looking pavements with colored pebbles 
arranged in symmetrical designs. The savage 
tribes of America and Africa are distinguished to’ 
this day for the elegance with which they make 
bead ornaments ; and these are only mosaics in 
another form, which instead of being plastered 


‘on a solid grounding are ingeniously fastened to- 


gether with wire or string. A mosaie, according 
to M. Cyprien Robert the eminent French art 
critic's definition, ‘‘is nothing more nor less than 


‘a collection of small fragments of stone, wood, | 


poreelain, glass, straw, etc., etce., permanently 
joined together in such a manner as to represent 
either objects in nature or mere fanciful ara- 
besques.” The Jews, the Assyrians, and the 
Egyptians possessed this art at a very early pe- 
riod, but in an extremely rudé form. According 
to Gurlitt (Uber die Mosaik) the Hebrews paved 
their houses and public buildings with mosaics, 


and the learned Letronne, in his Lettres @un- 


Artist, mentions a kind of mosaic work consisting of 
glazed pottery as being in common use amongst the 
early Greeks. The Assyrian and Egyptian mosaics 
are of the coarsest description, and the art amongst 
these people remained to the end of their history 
in an undeveloped stage. The Greeks, and espe- 
cially the Athenians, cultivated it with more skill, 
and some specimens of mosaic work found at 
Athens are remarkably fine. They used it, not 
only for paving purposes, but for mural and ceil- 
ing decoration, and especially in such of their 


| temples as were dedicated to Apollo and the Nine 
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Muses. From this fact is evidently derived the 
early Roman name for the art, Opus museorum, 
or ‘muse work.” The Corinthians are said to 
have introduced the tessellated pavement, or Opus 
tessellatum, which consists of largish pieces of 
black, red and white marble, or tile, placed side by 
side in varied and graceful patterns. When, how- 
ever, later in the history of the art, figures of 
snakes, worms, and fish-gods appeared in the de- 
sign, the workmanship was called by the Latins, 
Opus vermiculatum. It was reserved to the Ro- 
mans to bring the art of mosaic to its greatest 
perfection. They learnt it from the Greeks, dur- 
ing their wars with that people, and so improved 
upon their teachers that to our day their descend- 
ants are famous throughout the world for their 
skill in this peculiar industry. The ancient Ro- 
mans developed their newly acquired art into a 


_ variety of branches. Not content with making 


mere pavements and mural decorations with 
coarse and fantastic patterns of little merit save 
that of ingenuity, they literally painted pictures 
of considerable beauty, using bits of colored glass 
and stone in their formation instead of paint. 
They made pavements of such marvelous loveli- 
ness that the ancient writers declare that the 
people felt reluctant to tread thereon. Even large 
and valuable precious stones were employed in 
the formation of wreaths of flowers and fruit and 
groups of game and fish, the background to the 
picture being often made of the costliest marbles, 
such as lapis lazuli, porphyry and verde antique. 
I have seen at Genoa in the Palazzo Serra a 
mosaic floor made of lapis lazuli, and ornamented 
with garlands of real pink coral let into the 
“lapis” with infinite skill, and highly pol- 
ished. Twisted round the coral are strings of 
large pearls, these also are genuine, and sliced in 
half, so as to be ona level with the rest of the 


pavement. Pieces of sea-weed appear at inter- 


vals, in order to complete these marine wreaths, 
and are formed by clusters of moss agates most 
skillfully joined. 

This pavement is modern and by no means 
unique even in Gerfoa. The description will, how- 
ever, have given some idea of the splendor of the 
old Roman pavements, fragments of which are 


perpetually being dug up all over Italy and in the | 


ancient imperial provinces and colonies. Perhaps 
the most beautiful ancient mosaic which time has 
spared us is the famous ‘‘ Capitoline mosaic,” in 
the museum of the Capitol, Rome. It represents 
four doves drinking water from an elegant vase. 
This exquisite work is frequently copied in marble 
and alabaster. It was discovered by Cardinal di 
Furrietti, in the sixteenth century, at Tivoli, 
amongst the ruins of the Villaof Hadrian. The 
** Palestrina mosaic” is of still greater antiquity, 
but of less perfect workmanship. It is preserved 
in the Palazzo Barberini at Palestrina, near Rome, 
and is composed of minuté pieces of marble, stone, 
and porcelain of bright colors put together so as 
to represent numbers of little figures of wen, wo- 


men, children, animals, buildings, and lardscapes. 


Hitherto the meaning of its design has baffled the 
researches of antiquarians, who are still at vari- 
ance as to its signification. Father Kircher thinks 
it represents the vicissitudes of fortune ; Cardinal 
de Polignac, the triumph of Alexander the Great ; 
Volpi, the life of Sylla; Montfaucon, the legend 
of the Nile; Wincklemann, the meeting of Helen 
and Menelaus in Egypt, as related in the tragedy 
of Euripides; and lastly, the learned Fea is of 
opinion that it narrates the wars between Octa- 
vius Cesar and Cleopatra. The scenes of the dif- 
ferent events are certainly placed in Egypt, as is 
easily proved by the architecture of the buildings 
introduced and the tropical vegetation. The ani- 
mals have their names written over their heads in 
Greek, which leads the learned to believe the work 
to be Grecian. 

% The early church visiliiee discouraged the intro- 
duction of sculpture into her sanctuaries. | She in- 
deed permitted it even in the first century, but 


probably from a dread of the influence of pagan- 


ism she hesitated in rendering this art very popu- 
lar amongst her children. On the other hand 
painting was made of great use. ‘The Roman 
catacombs are full of frescoes of exquisite beauty, 


‘and it was not long before the Christians added 


mosaic work to the embellishments of their sub- 
terranean places of worship. The Catacomb of 
St. Calixtus, so called because it contained the 
body of that martyred pontiff, possessed the 
earliest Christian mosaics known. They are now 
removed for better preservation to the museums 


_ of the Vatican and Lateran. The most ancient of 


these, which is evidently a work anterior to Con- 
stantine, was found in the first columbarium, or | 


tumular chamber. It represents the good Shep- 
herd standing under a tree, with sheep grazing 
peaceably at his feet. The four cornérs of the 
picture are filled by figures of the 8, execut- 
ed in a thoroughly pagan style ; autumn especially 
is portrayed under the guise of a Greek female 
genius. In tke execution of this interesting mon- 
ument the transition from pagan to Christian art 
is very perceptible. The same chamber contained 
another picture in which the Saviour is portrayed 
asa very young man reading passages of Scripture 
from a roll of parchment which he holds in his 
hand. He is seated ona chair and around him 
are the twelve apostles. The expression of coun- 


tenance of all the figures is severe and monoto- | 


nous, and they are draped after the ordinary Ro- 
man fashion. Bottari thinks this picture repre- 
sents Christ teaching in the temple, but the 
Lord is evidently much over twelve years of age. 
In the same columbarium was discovered a third 
mosaic of a lower style of art, depicting Jonah 
being cast off the deck of the ship. Another very 
curious work in the same catacomb presents a 
group of men carrying a kind of bier between 
them. This is supposed to be the funeral proces- 
sion of Jacob, and another mosaic adjoining it 
evidently depicts the return of the sons of that 
patriarch into Egypt carrying sacks of grain on 
their backs in sign of plenty. Above both pict- 
ures are figures of Moses and Aaron, roughly exe- 
cuted and arrayed in costumes of the third 
century. In the second columbarium of this cata- 
comb,. which, by the way, is a portion of that of 
St. Sebastian, was found a large mosaic of a 
woman dressed in a gorgeous Byzantine robe. The 
face is severe but evidently a portrait, and under- 
neath is an inscription to the effect that ‘‘in this 
spot lies buried a beloved daughter.” <A third and 
adjacent ecolumbarium possesses a mosaic ceiling, 
the center of which is occupied by the favorite 
gnostic symbol, Orpheus playing upon his lute 
with sheep at his feet and a wolf in the back- 
ground. Four distinct circles of various colored 
marbles surround this picture, and between them 
are figures of peacocks, doves, lions, and sheep. 
There are no other mosaics of the first period in 
this catacomb. 
(Concluded next week. 


ORIGINALITY. 
By Rev. E. P. Powk.t. 


FTER all is there in letters any new thing 
under the sun? If there were, a new book 


that is quickly caught up by the market would 


not so soon be allowed to slip into oblivion. The 
most pithy sayings of the most pithy men can be 
traced, in one form or another, until lost in some 
old Sanscrit proverb. Shakespeare is only the 
reproduction of wit and wisdom from his prede- 
cessors—silver turned to gold. Columbus did not, 
after all, argue ont, or find out America ; and even 
his egg had tried its luck at balancing long before 
the fifteenth century. We read the wisdom of the 
Lord with no less reverence when we find its 
germs already expressed in the Talmud. The 
golden rule in Confucius is no less divine than the 
same rule, five hundred years later, in the Gospel, 
for both are the law of God, and were true an 
eternity before they found utterance. Jack and 
his Beanstalk are as fresh and unique as when 
they germinated, no one knows when, in some 
Aryan brain. Their travels among the Tartars 


and among the Teutons have not made them any- 


where indigenous. The figure so clearly carved by 
Tennyson, 3 
Sleep, death's twin brother, times my breath, 

Sleep, death's twin brother, knows not death." 
runs back through Shelley and the older English 
poets till we track it home, possibly, in the Greek 
pastorals. Grimm spoiled the conceit of the Teu- 


‘tons at owning Reynard the Fox when he found 


his burrows in a previous century, and smelling 
like an old fox then. The fly that spoils the 
apothecary’s ointment has played the same trick 
in very diverse countries, and doubtless the. prov- 
erbs he has suggested have been equally original. 
We find the substance of ‘‘ He went for wool and 
he came back shorn,” in Central African, in Ser- 
vian and in Turean Proverbs, as well as in En- 


glish. Such sayings, by the score, the pith of 


common life, are indigenous, not to the soil or 
clime, but to the human stock. 

Pascal's glowing figures to illustrate the glory 
and the insignificance of man are hardly else than 
the famous apostrophe of Shakespeare, while his 
famous ‘‘Nature is an infinite sphere, of which the 


center is everywhere, but the circumference no- | tial shelf. 


where,” can be traced back at least to Empedo- 


cles, and was doubtless then an antique. Rogers's 
happy imagination of a blank Bible, and the con- 
sequences to literature of leaving every where oblit- 
erated pages and sentences, and fine conceptions, 
is constantly recalled as we study even the most 
vigorous Christian authors. The suggestion is 
true of other authors besides Biblical. Emerson 
is found, rehabilitated, in scores of authors. Buslk- 
nell and Beecher have preached in very small vil- 
lages in every State of the Union. Blot them out 
and you would spoil ten thousand barrels of good 
sermons, 
Originality, after all, says one, is only in recast- 
ing. If we can present thought in a fresh light we 
have done all that is possible. Have a “‘child-like 
spirit,” says Coleridge, if you wish to beagenius ; 
that is, an originator. See things as children do 
and you will get something new. Pascal says the 
more originality we have ourselves the more we 
see in other people. 
_ Goethe suggests that the fairest sign of original- 
ity is that one which shall knew how to develop an 
old thought so fruitfully that no one could have. 
before guessed how much there was in it. That 
is, when we find thoughts in the flower, our origi- 
nality is to carry them onto fruitage. This would 
make the genius an interpreter. He who best 
puts things is the most original man. Milton, 
Virgil, Homer, the three pillars in the epic porch ; 
but they are a'l one order of architecture: and 
the original of all is probably lost. The greatest 
of the three is the strongest, not the rarest. An 
English wit used to say, ‘I don’t like my jokes 
until Sheridan has used them, then I can appre- 
ciate them.” 
Originality is very commonly wholly in personal 
idioms ; that is, the turns given to language by 
a person's idiosyncracies. It is the fashion to 
aim at original expression rather than at new- 
ness of thought. Our wits and humorists have 
about given up any effort at freshness, except in 
quaintness. Joaquin Miller brings his illustra- 
tions from a new field; but he and Bret Harte 
have worked out the vein, and others have panned 
over the dirt for a few spangles. Swinburne and 
Walt Whitman are simply, by a patent process, 
calling out the faded frescoes of Pompeii. But 
any attempt at originality seems most hopeless 
after studying the startling utterances of our | 
scientists. . The accepted defense of Tyndall is 
that, after all, his Belfast Address advanced no 
new theory; only Epictetus, Deseartes, Hel- 
vetius, with new data. The theories relabeled 
Darwinian are confessed to be musty with age. 
They are rewrought from the basis of new dis- 
coveries, as the art of making the Damascus blade 
has been rediscovered in the furnaces of the Ural. 
It is impossible for a scholarly author some- 
times to determine whether he is original or not. 
He desires to be honest, but his brain is full of 
odd material that has lost its labels. He brings 
forth from his treasure house things new and old, 
and for the life of him he cannot tell which is 
which. Possibly, some phrase, figure, or thought 
was used years before, and has rattled out into his 
Article without being called for. He seems to be 
a plagiarist, or at least an imitator, whereas he is 
thoroughly innocent. The thought is as truly his 
own as if no other brain ever spun it. 1 have a~ 
friend who frequently burns up a page, saying, 
“that sounds old—I must have heard it some- 
where.” He is morbidly shy of the charge of ap- 
propriating other people's topics. Landor says of 
Shakespeare, ‘‘He breathed upon dead bodies, 
and brought them to life.” The same may be 
said of the inspired tinker; part of his inspira- 
tion was of the earth. Possibly the most and the 
best we can do, in general, is to breathe our con- 
victions into the old thoughts that have been 
mixed in our skulls. As for an edifor’s actually 
b®getting a column of original matter each day, 
or half a coluimn, the thing is not even attempted. 
His topics must be fresh, and pertinent to the 
times; yet it is after all the ancient repeated. 
Times move in cycles, and so do editorials. The 
modern essayist handles his themes pftetty nearly 
as Addison or Swift or their cheaper contempor- 
aries handled them a hundred years ago. No 
mortal man can produce two good, healthy ser- 
mons a week. Bushnell, Beecher, Leighton, Lu- 
ther, Robertson, Stanley, are constant sources of 
inspiration to the most fertile divine, and so, pos- 
sibly, are Huxley, Tyndall, or Spencer. What we 
need nowadays is a class of authors who do not 60 
much feed us, as stir up what we already have in 
our brains—men who can give us the cue. These 
we call suggestive authors and place on the essen- 
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THE MONE’S EXPERIMENT. 
By Rosz Terry Cooxe. 


3 OMANO, in his vaulted cell, 


Stooped o’er a seething crucible. 


a Long years of struggle and despair 


Had lined his face and blanched his hair; 
But flickering hepe’s illusive light 
Flamed in his sunken eye to-night. 

6s He saw the golden liquid boil 

F In glittering bubbles and turmoil ; 

He watched the beaded surface glow , 
Red as the fires of hell below, 

But through its heaped aerial foam 

He saw the rainbows float and roam ; 

He breathed its breath of faint perfume, 
That filled like incense all the room ; 

His veins flowed full, his heart beat true; 
His wrinkled visage bloomed anew. 
Through heart and flesh the new life ran— 
The withered monk became a man. 

His hour had come, his work was sped; 
No more for him were doubt or dread, 


33 Ne more the pangs of toil or strife— 


Here was the spell of endless life! 

His convent cell was home no more; 
Now would he rove from shore to shore. 
Drink the deep cup of mortal joy 

No fate could limit or alloy. 


é Wild through these pleasant paths he ran 


Till age once more assailed the man. 
Another draught, and youth again 
Ran riot through his heart and brain, 
And by his first long lesson taught, 
A nobler plane of life he sought’; 
A peaceful home, a tender bride, 
_ And children laughing by his side. 
But heaven's swift fire, one summer day, 
Bore that sweet, smiling wife away. 
Then ever by his boys he stayed, 
Of their impending fate afraid; 
And once again when threatening age 
Crept toward his path, turned back the page, 
And deeply quaffed, till, life renewed, 
Beside his sons a child he stood. 
Oh, fateful chance and hateful change! 
Amid his own, unknown and strange! 
Vain was his tale—as vain assad— 
They cried aloud, ‘‘ The boy is mad! 
Go, shut him in a dungeon cell, 
No mate is he with men to dwell.” 
_ So year on year he languished there, 
- Shut out from sunshine and free air— 
A weary, lonely, ghastly man, 
Whose life in broken by-ways ran, 
Till through his prison bars one day 
Death made another harsh assay. 
**Come!’’ said Romano, opening wide 
His arins, as one who greets a bride, 
* While o’er his faded features stole 
The wistful sunlight of the soul; 
* Come! on this hated prison-floor 
See how the Draught of Life I pour. 
In vain with God's all-wise decree 
My skill hath fought ; come, set me free! 
The very bliss of living flies 
From that poor wretch who never dies.” ,_ _ 
on 


THE TESTIMONY OF HIS SPEECH. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR THE DEITY OF CHRIST. 
By EDWARD ABBOTT. 


A Prologue. 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by him, and without him 
was not anything made that was made. In him was life, and 
the life was the light of men. And the light shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehended it not.”’ 

be The Principle. 
A person’s Yoice is often the means of his recog- 
nition. Once having heard him speak, you know 
him if you ever hear him speak again, whether his 
person be disguised or concealed. 
An Illustration. 
Scexg, the palace of the High-Priest at Jerusalem. It is the 
_ night of the betrayal of our Lord, who has just been led 
within the palace before the rulers of the Jews. Peter, 
' who has followed afar off, has lingered in the court-yard, 


- with the servants, to see the end. 
A DAMSEL (to Peter): * Thou also wast with Jesus of Gali- 


Perer: “I know not what thou sayest.”’ 
ANOTHER DAMSEL: “This fellow was also with Jesus of 
Nazareth.”’ 

PETER (with an oath): “‘I do not know the man.” 

THe Brstanpers. “Surely thou also art one of them, for 
thy speech bewrayeth thee.”’ 
Another Illustration. 

There was once a wise and powerful king, who, 
that he might better acquaint himself with the 
actual condition of his people, determined to 
travel through his realm in disguise, So, laying 
aside his jeweled crown and his robes of state, and 
assuming the plain attire of a common peasant, 
he set out unobserved and unattended upon his 
journey. Of the many who met him day by day 
few gave him more than a passing glance, for none 
suspected that beneath this ordinary and homely 
exterior was hid the form of their great sovereign, 
who had exchanged his crown for a cap, his scep- 
ter for a staff, and his palace for such chance 
lodging-places as he might find by the way. Now, 
in time it happened that he stopped at a wayside 


inn for rest and food. On entering, he found that 
many other travelers had arrived before him, and 
among them he observed a certain knight whom 
he quickly recognized as a resident at his distant 


{court. Scarcely any notice was taken of the dis- 


guised king, and at first not even the host himself 
seemed disposed to pay any attention to so hum- 
ble a guest; until presently the king, advancing 
to the host as he sat the center of a noisy knot of 
gossipers, made known his wants, when of a sud- 
den the knight just mentioned, who had only mo- 
mentarily glanced at the stranger to resume 
immediately the polishing of his scabbard, started 
at the sound, and, springing to his feet, came for- 
ward with the exclamation: ‘‘ Who is this ?” 

‘Only some beggarly peasant,” replied the inn- 
keeper, contemptuously eyeing the object of re- 
mark. 

For a moment the hum of voices hushed, and all 
eyes turned toward him whose appearance had 
provoked such a question and such an answer, 
while the knight drew still nearer to the mysteri- 
ous stranger, as if to remove or confirm some sus- 
picion that filled his mind. And before another 
word could be uttered the knight cried out in 
tones which brought every one in the room to his 
feet : 

‘*This may be the dress of a peasant and of a 
beggar, but the voice is that of my lord the 


king ! 

The Argument. 

SCENE THE Frirst.—The desert was Mount Horeb, whither 
Moses has led the flocks of his father-in-law, the priest of 
Midian. A bush is burning with fire, and yet is not con- 
sumed. 

Moses: “I will now turn aside one see this great sight, 
why the bush is not burnt.”’ 
JEHOVAH (calling to Moses out of the midst of the bush): 

“ Draw not nigh hither: put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 

for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 


Mosss: *‘ Behold, when I come unto the children of Israel, 
and shall say unto them, The God of your fathers hath sent 
me unto you; and they shall say to me, What is his name? 
what shall I say unto them ?” 

JEHOVAH: “I AM THAT I AM. Thus shalt thou say unto 
the children of Israel, 

I AM 
‘hath sent me unto you.”’ 
SCENE THE SECOND.—At the Templein Jerusalem. Morning. 

Jesus has come in from the Mount of Olives. Seating him- 

self, he enters into conversation with the Jews who gather 

about him. 

Jesus: ** Iam one that bear witness of myself, aad the Fa- 
ther that sent me beareth witness of me.”’ 

THE Jews: * Where is thy Father ?” 

Jesus: “Ye neither know me nor my Father; if ye nad 
known me ye should have known my Father also.”’ 

THE Jews: **‘ We have one Father, even God.” 

Jesus: ** Why do ye not understand my speech? Your Fa- 
ther Abraham rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it and was 

giad.”’ 

THE Jews: “Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou 
seen Abraham ?”’ 

JEsuS: “ Verily, v ordi y, I say unto you, Before Abraham 


was 


Epilogue. 

* Who, being in the form of God, thought it not pobbery to 
be equal with God: but made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men: and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above every name: that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father.” — 


Recture-Room Galk, 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEKCHER. 
LI VING BY THINGS UNSEEN. 


FRIDAY EVENING, Jan. 22, 1875. 

SUPPOSE you have all read the amusing 

story that is told of a plain mechanic who was 
taken up in the night, sound asleep, and transported 
into a magnificent apartment, surrounded by obse- 
quious slaves, every conceivable luxury, all that was 
gorgeous and magnificent, and assured that it was 
all his, and that he had always been there. When 
he expressed surprise they seemed to think he bad 
been sick, and must have forgotten. It was feigned 
that all was his; that these were his slaves; that 
he had only to ask and his bidding would be done; 
that his every wish would be gratified; that what- 
ever he wanted he could have. And he commences to 
believe it at last. He is convinced that it must be so, 
though he does not understand it. There is an in- 
dulgence of fantastic wishes; there is also a seeming 
fulfilment of them; and how he swells with imper- 
tance and becomes arrogant! Thereupon a whole 
series of amusing incidents follow. 

Now, the comic element in that is, to see a man that 
we know all the time is in a false relation in regard to 
the things which are about him, and to see how he will 
act, what he will do, how he will bebave himself. 


Right under all the glitter by which he is surrounded 
we know is meanness and poverty. What seems to 
him to be pomp and splendor, what he looks upon as 
a final, permanent state of grandeur and glory, we 
perceive to be all a vain show; and it strikes a person 
in &@ wost comical way. If you can imagine that 


| angels have the element of humorous 
minds,—and I cannot conceive of a superior being. 
that has not,—how many very curious things of this’ 


kind they see in their visitations every day! 


Men act out of relation to the real, and in relation 


to that which is apparent only but not real. Merely 
in one sense, in our lowest relations, are we creatures 
of time, of the earth and of physical wants. In that 
sense iu which we are men, in which we are the top 
of the animal creation, and are separated by a wide 
leap from them, we are the sons of God, heirs of im- 
mortal glory, inheritors of a crown that is undefiled, 
of treasures that pass not away. For us were mani- 
festations of a love that has filled the universe, and 
will fill eternity. We are creatures around whom 
have moved the most extraordinary elements, of all 
of which we are competent to form only a faint esti- 
mate. 

Now, take Paul’s view of the measurement of things: 

* All things are for your sakes.” 

He is speaking to his brethren who are in trib- 
ulations of various kinds; who are constantly in 
suffering. They were obliged to hold their lives 
like minute meu in war. They were, for the most 
part, poor. At any rate, by departing from the gods 
of their fathers, or the religion of their ancestors, 
they separated themselves from those sympathies 
which usually are the most nourishing to men; and 
they were scowled at; 
looked upon. Yet Paul says to them, “ All things are 
yours.”’ 

In the great city of Corinth, where gold made day- 
light, where ruddy light shone from the temples, 
where all that was costly, and all that was luxurious 
was constantly passing before them, where there were 


feasts, wines, revelries and processions, where they | 


were surrounded by everything that heart could wish, 
they were trodden down and swept out. They were 
like the off-scouring of the earth. They died deaths 
daily. They were the poorest and meanest, by far, of 
all men in that city. And yet, Paul says to them,— 
and what amockery it seems, under the circumstances, 
for him to say so to them :— 

‘“* All things are for your sakes [all the earth is serving you] 
that the abundant grace might, through the thanksgiving of 
many, redound to the glory of God. For which cause we 
faint not; but though‘our outward man perish [though we 
are growing old; though our eyes are becoming dim ; though 


. Our ears are getting to be heavy; though our hands tremble 


and our ankles are feeble; though body is wasting with sick- 
ness, with labor, with age], the inward man is renewed day 
by day [the candle-stick’may be put upon the furnace, or 
upon the stove, it may melt, but the heat does not reach the 
flame, which is brighter than ever before it was]. For our 
light affliction, which.is but for a moment, worketh for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; while we 
look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen; for the things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things which are not.seen are eternal.” - 

Now, the moment a man realizes that his manhood 
lies in his spiritual and reasonable part, and not in 
that part where the infirmity of the flesh resides; 
the moment he feels himself not to be the creature of 
this life, but in this life that he may become a creature 
of eternal life; the moment he feels himself to be the 
child, not of his earthly father, but of God, and under 
the government, not of his rulers, but of his Maker 
and his Judge—the moment he really enters into the 
vision, the consciousness of that great outside life 
which envelopes this small and visible one, he becomes 
a very different man—at least, he ought to become a 
different man. 

My little babe lies dead before me. There is a 
nameless suffering in the death of a child. In the 
death of those that are older men find reasons for 
their bereavement. There was such sweet companion- 
ship; there was sympathy; there was this q 


that; but we are tied to our babes by co that no 
‘man can analyze or explain; and after on has gone 
through every statement, there is a , a strength 


of feeling, of love, of anguish, in the presence of the 
dead babe, that no man can master, that no man can 
comprehend. Yet, we stand looking upon the face of 
our dear dead babe, and say, “It is but for a moment 
—but foramoment. Just turn the wheel round, and 
where he is I shall be too. He shal] not come to me, 
but I shall go to him,” 

There are men who say, “ We are standing in the 
midst of squalid poverty; we have had the ugly and 
scowling taunts of our landlord, who will bave his 
due, and who says that if we don’t pay by Saturday 
night, out on the street we shall go, vagabonds.”’ 

There are those that say, “ Men are slandering us, 
and are ranking us with the vile; and we have no 
defense ;’”’ and it would seem as though their hearts 
would sink under the contumely which is heaped 
upon them; and yet they can go back and shut 
the unshutable door as far as it will go and say, ‘‘ We 
look not on the things that are seen, but on the things 
that are not seen.”” “ For we know that if our earthly 
house of this habitation were taken away, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with hands; and 
it will be but a little time before we shall transmute 
the visible into the invisible—which will be an entirely 
different affair.” And s0, one by one, you, with com- 


they were contemptuously 
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placency, throws with tie trials which are 
besetting you in this life. In business:and in other 
relations men find themselves in strange places with 
twistings and with drawings in this direction and in 
that; and when, under such circumstances, one can 
give himself up to faitb, and say, ‘‘ Look here, this 
matter which annoys me is really but 4 pin’s point as 
connected wifh my whole life; it does not measure a 


‘hand’s breadth, so far as my eternal life is concerned ; 


it is nothing in the comparison; it is transient, secular, 


~ and is to pass away’’—when one can do this, he is out 


of the reach of trouble. I will venture to say that no 
person here to-night who has lived sixty years, and 
who looks at the worst things that he had to bear 
thirty years ago, can easily remember them. A man 
might as well go down to Nahant, returning there 


after an absence of forty years, to see if he can find in 


the sand the holes which he made there with his toes 
when a boy as to attempt to recall the various afflic- 
tions which he underwent during the first tep years of 
his life. 

I had, when I was ten years old, troubles that caused 
me more acute suffering than any I have now. I ree 
member a time when father said I might go a-hunting 
with him, and Aunt Chandler, not knowing it, sent me 
to buy her some suuff. I went, but when I got back I 
found that father had gone. Iran around the house, 
and oh, how I cried! You needn’t laugh. You 
don’t know how miserable a boy can be! I went 
crying “Father! Father! Father!’ Out into the 
barn, in the pasture, and over the “east iot,’’ I went 
to see if I could find him. Why, I begin to feel bad 
again now in tellingof it! In that ten-year-old period 
it was a great sorrow. I cannot help laughing at it 
myself. Itseems absurd that I should have felt any 
great sorrow about that thing. 

Aud I am amused when I reflect upon the experi- 
ences that I had when I was going through the pre- 
liminary studies for my college course. The troubles 
and joys of that period were real then 3 

I remember especially, the time that I was in college 
when the whole world was open to me! When I was 
able to measure men! When I began to be a judge 
about everything! When I could criticise all things 
that were written or spoken! When I had become a 
man! When young men get into college for four 
years they feel, ‘Wisdom will die with us.’? I smile 
when I look back on both the joys and the sorrows of 
those years. 

And when my boys went to college, and the college 
was all the world to them, I could but smile inwardly. 
I had been through the same experience that they 
were going through. Everybody that goes to college 
must yo through it. But people are cured of it gener- 
ally within a year after they get out of college. 

Then comes the entrance into business, with all the 
troubles that men meet with there; and they say, 
** These are real troubles;’’ but when they have moved 
on ten years what about those real troubles? What 
has become of them? Unless they keep a journal they 
do not kuow. There are some folks who keep a journal; 
they do not have enough of themselves by living with 
themselves every day. 

When a man gets past the middle of life he begins 
to look back on the other side and take retrospective 
views, and measure the whole of his life by a larger 


standard than he ever before employed. He gives it 


a broader meaning, in the light of which the earlier 


_ periods of his career are marked with folly. 


Now, suppose a man isso lifted up in the midst of his 
burdens and troubles that he measures this life by the 
largeness of the life that is to come? I am here on 
probation. I am not what I am thought to be. I 
look very much like a man with an animal body and 
with astruggling nature within: but I ama child of 
God. Iam destined to be eminent in the universe. 
Where now I grope with slow reasoning, lam to flame 
with intelligence. Where I now love witb intermittent 
pulsations I am to shine out as sunshine with the undi- 
minished warmth of its rature. Where now I am 
cabined, and cribbed, and confined by the limitations 
of matter, Iam yet to have the freedom of the uni- 
verse. Where I see through a glass, darkly, I am to 
see all the prodigious truths which are to be unfolded 
to my spiritual faculties. Whereas now I see God 
through the imagination and affection, and by reason- 
ing, then I shall see him face to face, as he is. All 
things are mine, and I am Christ’s, and Christ is God’s, 
and God is supreme over all, and blessed for ever. 

And on the way to that expansion and life, who is 
he that stops to mark down with black ink this little 
jolt and tbat little jar, this little wind and that little 
dust, this pinch and that poke, this dishonor and that 
obloquy? These twists and those twirls—what are 
they in the career of a man who knows that he is 
bound heavenward, and who has the witness of the 
Spirit, the inspiriting power of God in him? How 
poor is the hope of a Christian man who does not 
know how to lift himself above such annoyances! 
And then, on the other hand, how sweet is restraint, 
and how easy is submission to the divine will, where 
one measures prosperity by the requirements of the 
other world. Persons are apt to be deluded as to the 
value of earthly things. We are constantly tending, 
through self-conceit, to place too. an high estimate 
upon material things. We are led, by various in- 
fiuences, to over-estimate honor and riches and power 
and position.. But a proper consideration of these 
things in the light of the future makes them neither 


- the supreme, nor the chief end of life. There are 


some visible “that have a 
but they are not to be compared with the invisible. 
All things are mine. { am conscious that I am 
more than men think of who praise me—though 
not in the same sense in which they are thinking. 
I am conscious that I am a great deal more than 
the man who simply stands in the midst of books 
apd pictures, and who is gratified by them. I am 
conscious that there is something higher and no- 
bler than these things. I am conscious that houses 
and grounds, that outward possessions, do not hurt 
me, because Iam notin bondage to them. I am con- 


scious that I live for something else—for something 


higher. These will help me on the way; but they are 
mere incidents, collaterals, inferiors, adjutants. They 
are not the end of life. If any man thioks that riches 
are the end of life, riches kill him; but if he thinks 
that they are mere instruments for his help, then they 
do not hurt him. And so it is with all the luxuries 
| and amenities of life. 

To live in this magnificent spirit of the apostle, which 
is in harmony with the whole scope of the Bible, in- 
volves the notion of the noblest manhood, which gives 
you power over sorrow (not over every ache, for ache 
is medicine), over all discouragements, over the bland- 
ishments of wealth, over the intoxicating effects of 
prosperity and praise and flattery. To look at the in- 
visible, and follow it and use it and live by it—this is 
your victory. It is the victory which the Lord Jesus 
Christ will give to every man who wants. to live by 
faith and not by sight. It is the meaning of that 
phrase, ‘‘ We live by faith, and not by sight”’—by the 
invisible, and not by the visible—by the perception of 
things which belong to the life to come, and not by the 
ae of the thivgs which belong to this life. 


_ Books and Authors. 


EMERSON’S PARN ASS US.! 
Parnassus. Edited by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Boston: James 
R. Osgood 


& Co. 1875. 


The preface of this handsome volume opens 
with a statement which strongly allures us to the 
book itself. Mr. Emerson tells us that it is an old 
habit of his to copy favorite poems into scrap-books, 
and that it is the collection thus made whié@h is here 
given to the public. To be allowed to look over Mr. 
Emerson’s poetical scrap-book causes one to utter a 
fresh blessing on the art of printing. Yet we have 
found the fulfillment scarcely equal to the promise. 
The collection is an ample one, and inevitably chal- 
lenges comparison with others of a similar aim and 
scope; and in the comparison no special pre-eminence 
seems to belong to Mr. Emerson’s work. Perbaps it 
contains fewer pieces of little merit than most such 
volumes, but it does not introduce us to much that is 


unfamiliar, and in some directions it is rather notably 


deficient. We gladly give it a place on the shelf be- 
side two older favorites, Mr. /Dana’s Houschold Book 


of Poetry and Mr. Bryaunt’s/ Library of Poetry and 
‘Song, and if we do not feel disposed to exchange either 


of these for it, we should be very sorry to spare any 
one of the three. 

We confess to a great partiality for a well-edited 
book of poetical selections, and we have had a great 


‘deal of pleasure in looking over this one. Whoever 
looks for hints of Mr. Emerson’s personal traits in his 
choice of favorites will be likely to be baffled, unless ) 


we set down among those traits a large catholicity of 
taste. No single class of subjects, and nojsingle age of 
authors, receives any exclusive preference. Dramatic 
and descriptive poetry are quite as well represented 
as intellectual and contemplative. Ancient and mod- 
ern poets receive equal favor. Shakespeare, of course, 
heads the list, the sonnets and songs being especially 
well represented. To Chaucer is given unusually large 
space. Among the older poets, Herrick and Ben 
Jonson stand next to Shakespeare. The selections 
from Milton strike us as especially good. Pope is 
almost ignored, and there is very little of Dryden. 
Coming to the great revival of poetry at the beginning 
of this century, we find more extracts from Words- 
worth than from any author except Shakespeare; and 
we are never more grateful for the guidance of a 
critic like Mr. Emerson than when he brings us the ex- 
quisite gems which lie buried—let us speak the heresy 
boldly—under volumes of prosiness in Wordsworth’s 
pages. Walter Scott and the earlier and Jater ballad- 
ists make a goodly show. Byron is largely cited, 

chiefly i in those pieces which have always been favor- 
ites. Of Shelley there is but a scant aHowance; of his 
exquisite “Sky lark”? but a single stanza is given. 


Keats, too, we think is rather badly treated. Of living 


poets, Mr, Tennyson receives altogether the prefer- 
ence. Twenty-two of his poems are given, among 
them the one entitled ‘‘ Hero to Leander”; by the 
way, we should like to know why this is omitted from 
the later, editions of Tennyson-—it is certainly far finer 
than many that have been retained. Only three of 
Mr. Browning’s pieces are given by Mr. Emerson, and 
the same number of his wife’s. Among American 
poets, besides those who have already become classic, 
we notice “ H. H.” and Bret_Hr but why bas Mr. 
Emerson gone back’ on 
man, leaving bim: out # 


from our great war. In this it seems o us richer thau 


= 


any similar vebatie with which we are familiar; ‘end we 
are surprised to find how much fine poetry blossomed 
out of that hot fire. The South, we believe, is repre- 
sented only by ‘‘ My Maryland ” and an ode by Mr. Tim- 
rod. On the part of the North we have, among other 
things, extracts from Mr. Lowell’s noble Commemora- 
tion Ode and from the later Biglow Papers. Of the 
latter, one—bearing here the awkward title of “‘ Hosea 
Biglow’s Lament’’—is much improved by being taken 
out of the Yankee dialect; in this case the pathos has 
a dignity and solemnity which demands a classic 
ratber than a provincial dress. Among other poems 
of the war, we find “‘ The Bay Fight,” by H. H. Brown- 
ell, given at length; and the noble verses in which 
Punch, by Tom Taylor’s pen, atoned for its injustice 
to Abraham Lincoln, when in the peo de tragio 
death the true meaning of his life suddenly shone out 
even to English eyes. The confession with which the 
poem begins is strikingly manly, and the characteriza- 
tion of the great leader is very good. 

We cannot speak at length of the various depart- 
ments into which the book is divided according tosub- 
jects, and can note only an occasional point. There is 
a marked deficiency in religious poetry. George Her- 
bert, indeed, is well represented. But of transla- 
tious of the great mediz#val hymns we find scareely 
any. There is not a line from Charles Wesley,and but 
asingle hymn from Watts. Such neglect of the two 
greatest Christian lyrists of the language is inexcusable 
in a volume like this. From the whole noble hym- 
nology of the English tongue we have here but the 
meagerest selection. Wedo not make this criticism in 
any spirit of jealousy for the technical forms of relig- 
ion. Buta language which has among its chief liter- 
ary treasures the Bible, the Prayer-book, and a 
multitude of noble hymns, is not fairly represented, 
even in an esthetic sense, by a collection which almost 
ignores the purely religious element. 

One chief satisfaction in exploring a volume like 
this is the occasional discovery of poems that are 
wholly pew to the reader and that at once find awarm 
place in his liking. Two such pleasant surprises in 
this collection are the productions of Ameriean au- 
thors with whose names we were not before acquainted. 
One is a magnificent imaginative poem by Forceythe 
Willson. Mr. Emerson, in the preface, speaks of him 
as a young Wisconsin poet, but the index gives the 
places of his birth and death as in the State of New 
York. The only piece of his that is given is entitled, 
‘‘In State;” it isan outcome of the first great agony 
of the war, and describes America, the great mother, 
lying dead, while the true and the false son fight over 
her body. It might be criticised as in some places 
over-beated and almost turgid; but as a whole it is 
marked by singular grandeur of conception, and by a 
musical sweep of the verse in which sound and sense 
are wonderfully interblended. The other American 
poem to which we referred is by a lady. Miss Sara H. 
Palfrey. It is a long ballad, caved “Sir Pavon and 
Saint Pavon,”’ and to us it is very charming. The 
story is told with great vividness and picturesqueness; 
its whole atmosphere is centuries away from our 
American life of to-day; and the religious sentiment is, 
to our thinking, purer and sweeter than that of the 
medizeval poems to which the external form bears a 
resemblance. We should be greatly pleased with it 
wherever found, and are doubly pleased to find it as 
an outgrowth of Maseachusetts soil and the present 
time. 

In connection with this poem we note an inaccuracy 
which illustrates a general defect of the book. The 
name attached to it is ‘‘ E. Foxton;” in the index of 


, first lines it is credited to “Miss Palfrey,” and in the 


two other indexes to ‘Sara H. Palfrey.’”’ We have 
noticed a gcod many instances of similar carelessness 


in the book, to the extent even of words omitted to 


the spoiling of the rhythm. The volume needs a care- 
ful re-editing witha view to such minutiw. The me- 
chauical execution is good, the binding handsome and 
unpretentious, the paperexcellent. 


- 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The current number of this venerable quarterly 
comes extremely near to fulfilling one’s ideal of a great 
Review. The leading articles are upon topics of gen- 
eral interest, and are all timely and readable; the 


* Critical Notices” are, almost without exception, of 


books which everybody reads, or wants to, and the 
work is all done with excellent taste and in a manner 
which is both scholarly and convincing. Excepting 
people who can exist only upon a continuous diet of 
fiction and poetry, the North American for January 
will interest all readers of magazines and newspapers 
of the better clases. 

The most timely article—one for which the public at 
large should thank the anthor, and for which the 
great army of real estate agents east of the Mississippi 
should be as grateful as for their daily bread—is “* The 
Great Middle Region of the United States and its Lim- 
ited Space of Arable Land.” The author is General 
Hazen, an army officer who knows as well as any one 
the real character and capabilities of the lands referred 
to. Tosay that his statements are startling is to speak 
very mildly. The popular impression of the country 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains is 
that whereas the old geographies located a “ Great 
American Desert’’ somewhere in that neighborhood, 


‘there is, instead, one vast, wild garden a thousand 


‘miles square. in round figures, and that there may be 


found thereon a farm for each one of us and for every, 
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foreigner besides. General Hazen 
takes pains to specify the rich lands which exist in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Washington, and iu certain valleys 
in other States and Territories, but when all this is 
done he says: 

1 * From the 100th meridian to the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
a distance of more than twelve hundred miles, there is not 
more than one acre to the hundred that has any appreciable 
value for agricultural purposes, or that will for the next hun- 
dred years sell for any appreciable sum. Moreover, for one 
hundred miles before reaching that meridian there is com- 
paratively little good land. The authorities for this state- 
ment are believed to be unimpeachable. My personal obser- 
vations have been of the strictest character accompanied by 
careful statistical study. I have served in every State and 
Territory on both the eastern and western frontier, except- 
ing Arizona and Alaska, and in all of these I have seen the 
land tried in gardens and in fields. There is no fault of soil 
anywhere. The fault is in the want of water. It is possible 
that, at some remote period, the good lands of the country 
may be so densely populated as to cause many to seek a pre- 
carious existence by such meager farming’as is possible in 
this region, but until then the occasional great stock-grower, 
the scattered groups of miners, and the fortunate farmer, or 
groups of them, in tke narrow valleys who can control a 
littie water for irrigation, will comprise the population. As 
an example of such population we have Nevada, where about 
all its capacity in this direction is utilized. It has been repre- 
sented in Congress by its two Senators for ten years, and it 
has a population of about forty thousand, or about one-third 


‘aS many as a single Congressional district in the populous 


States. Aud New Mexico, which has been for twenty years 
in our full possession, is another example. It custs many 
million dollars for its administration, yet take away the army, 
ita hangers-on, and the transient miners, and the remaining 
American population could sit in the shade of a good-sized 
apple-tree.”’ 

The author is careful not to attribute unfair motives 
to any of the newspaper-writers who have lauded this 
region, and especially that portion of it which is 
crossed by new railroads, but suggests that reporters 
and excursionists generally have been taken over the 
lines in early spring, when vegetation was in its best 
dress, and the whole country appeared beautiful. — 

He also takes care to give his authorities in the 
course of his narrative and argument. The lack of 
water being the cause be assigns for the uselessness of 
the soil of the “great middle area,”’ the proof on this 
subject is given with unusual care. The lowest rain- 
fall under which agriculture can be prosecuted with 
success is twenty inches, and this is on the sea-coast, 
where the earth absorbs moisture largely from the 
humid atmosphere. Twenty inches on the coast are 


. more valuable than thirty inches in the interior; yet 


we find that on the 98th meridian the rainfall measures 
from twenty-five to thirty inches, on the 100th merid- 
ian it is twenty to twenty-five inches, nearer the 
mountains it is from ten to fifteen inches, while on el- 
evated table-lands it is still less, Artesian wells are 
not likely to be bored by people with so little money 
as new settlers carry; in fact, the experiments with 
these wells which have been made at government ex- 
pense have not been encouraging in result. The moral 
of General Hazen’s article is, Don’t make haste to bea 
pioneer. 

Mr. Parkman contributes an appreciative review of 
Bancroft’s “‘ Native Races."’ Mr. James Freeman Clarke 
finds Vice-President Wilson's “‘ History of the Rise and 
Fall ef the Slave Power in America” a text foran able re- 
sumé of the political complications of the good old times 
before the war. General Walker, our able Superintend- 
ent of Census, effectually demolishes the *‘ Wage-Fund 
Theory ” of political economists by demonstrating the 
fact that the said theory, although supported by the 
most noted writers on political economy, has no fixed 
basis at all. General Walker’s article does more than 
show the weakness of the particular theory in ques- 
tion; in the course of his analysis, and his commeuts 
upon the criticisms of other writers upon the same 
subject, we plainly see the likelihood of falling into 
error which besets philosophers who are uneasy until 
they can formulate the laws which (to their cyes) govy- 
ern every development of human exertion. 

The last article is a continuation of Mr. Wingate's 
graphic history of the New York “ Ring,”’ composed 
of Tweed, Sweeney & Co. The present installment is 
as pointed, dispassionate and convincing as the last 
one, and is full of information about the methods and 
underservants of the Ring, and of that amazing piece 
of villainy whereby the thieves obtained possession of 
the public schools of the city of New York. There is 
not, in any published statement of political intrigue, 
a@ more mournful, exasperating bit of reading than 
this story of the cowardice and demoralization of a 
body of men who were apparcntly good men and 
true. The points are few, as is usually the case in any 
story in which the New York “Ring” figures; the 
Ring wished to control the schools (and appointments 
of teachers), and to assess the teachers for political 
purposes. The obstacles were, first, the members of 
the Board, who had been elected with unusual care by 
electors, and, lastly and principally, Mr. Boesé, the 
Clerk of the Board, who was the Board’s able and 
trusted executive. Finding it impossible to dispose of 
these in any other manner, the “ Ring’ attempted, at 
Albany, to legislate them out of office. Politically 
speaking, Mr. Boesé resigned; practically, he was 
shamefully abandoned by a body of which he was 
himself the most useful and creditable member. The 
logical results followed: the creation of a “ Board of 
Commissioners" at Albany did not prevent the detc- 


-rioration of the schools, although a minority of the 


new Board contained some yery able citizens, The 


members of the old Board, however, who had been 
promised that they should not be disturbed if Mr. 
Boese were disposed of, found themselves unseated 
and left to mourn over the loss of promised honors 
for which they paid in coin which was pot theirs to 
give. 

In the “Critical Notices” are able criticisms of Mr. 
Parkman’s latest book, Clarke’s Building of a Brain, 
Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy, Howells’s Foregone Con- 
clusion, Nordhoff’s Communistic Societies, Memoirs of 
John Quincy Adams, and other new books. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Tales in Political Economy, by Mrs. Faweett, is 
a very pleasing and successful attempt to make plain 
some leading principles of political economy. Of 
course such principles should be studied for their own 
sake, and not have to be made attractive to insure at- 
tention; but, unfortunately, the same rule would hold 
good with Bible texts and the preaching of the Word. 
From Mrs. Faweett’s stories even children might get 
some very definite ideas of the laws of trade; and we 
are sure that the same children would then be able to 
enlight¢h many patriotic but blundering Congress- 
men. (Macmillans.) 

Prof. Masson, whose edition of Milton's poetical 
works deservedly ranks very high, has condensed his 
notes so greatly as to make possible a two-volume 
edition of Milton, the size being that of the * Golden 
Treasury Series’’ of the Messrs. Macmillan. In this 
size the poems appear in type as large as that of the 
average of library books; the paper is excellent and 
of a pleasing tint, and the binding is tasteful. The 
text is the same as that of the editor’s larger edition, 
and the notes, while materially curtailed, will answer 
the demands of all readers who are not also rigid stu- 
dents. We know of no other cheap edition of Milton 
which is in every respect so excellent. (Macmillans.) 


Monsigneur Landriot, Roman Catholie Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, has delivered to the ladicsa of his 
diocese certain discourses which have been translated 
and published in two volumes, the titles being Sins of 
the Tongue and The Valiant Woman. The latter is 
composed of discourses on the last chapter of Proy- 
erbs, the nature of which chapter most ladies will 
readily yecall. The title of the other volume speaks 
for itself. After reading both books we do not won- 
der at the influence we are told the Archbishop's 
writings have exerted in France. His tone is never 
dictatorial, but is rather that of a benignant patri- 
arch; his style is extremely simple, yet his wisdom is 
profound, while the genuine, unaffected nature of his 
piety is suggested in almost every sentence. His dis- 
courses are in no sense denominational: except for 
his frequent and very apt references to the Fathers, 
no one could imagine his faith. (P. Donahoe, Boston.) 


Messrs. Estes & Lauriat publish in bound fonn 
the first volume of their well-selected ‘ Half-Hour 
Recreations in Popular Science.’’ The articles are 
twenty-six in number, and they are illustrated by 
thirty wood engravings and two colored plates. The 
list of writers from whom the selections are drawn 
show the names of Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Proctor, Profs. 
Dana, Virchow, Huggins, Schellen, Winchell, Huxley, 
and others of equal note. Either by design or accident, 
there are no extracts from works whose tendency is 
supposed to be unsettling: the evolutionists whose 
names appear talk only of scientific truths, and not at 
all of dangerous theories. ‘“‘Speotrum Analysis”’ is 
well explained to people who have no knowledge of 
the subject; Huxley writes on “ Yeast,’”’ which in 
science is as romantic a subject as it is a homely one in 
household economy; Dr. Carpenter, who is one of the 
ablest and “safest”? members of the British Association, 
treats the “Unconscious Action of the Brain,’ and 
**Epidemic Delusions;’’ Dr. Richardson has an inter- 
esting article on “The Phenomena of Sleep,”’ while “The 
Stone Age,” “The Relations between Matter and 
Force,” “The Origin of Metalliferous Deposits,”’ 
“Atoms,” “Activism,” and other scientific subjects of 
general interest are readably presented from the pens 
of able writers. We always feel under obligations to 
people who with ability make compilations of such 
reading-inatter as but few intelligent readers know how 
to find for themselves; it is from such books that all 
readers, except specialists, must gain such knowledge 
as they want, and to fulfill such a task well is to con- 
fer greater benefit than compilers are ever thanked 
for. 


Once more we have a book of which the subject 
is David King of Isracl. The author is Dr. Taylor, 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, and his avowed 
reason for writing is a desire to make people more 
fully acquainted with the experiences which gave 
birth and character to those wonderful Psalms to 
which Christians turn so often. Dr. Taylor sticks 
closely to his subject, and treats it with refreshing 
literalness. We would not have it inferred that be in 
any way departs from the Scriptural record, but he 
dwells more than most authors upon David as a man. 
Many of David’s biographers are so lost in the con- 
templation of the inspired Psalmist and the chosen 
instrument of God for the leading of Israel that they 
unconsciously cause many of their readers to respect 
even the sins of the Jewish king. Dr. Taylor holds 
him rigidly to account for his transgressions, and con- 
siders him no more deserving of excuse than any other 
oriental king would have been under like circum- 
stances, Se treated, the great Psalmist becomes to 


the reader a man—possessing, to be sure, Seusent 
the author of the Psalms is so regarded, his writings 
are read with more than ordinarily clear vision 
warm sympathy, and great profit. We are not then, 
likely to regard his imprecations as any more sacred 
than our own, nor to consider them as precedents 
justifying the equally vengeful and cruel wishes 
with which we sometimes regard our own enemics. 
We recommend Dr. Taylor's book as an excellent 
counteractant of the unreasoning idolatry peculiar to 
a certain class of Bible-readers, and we believe it 
would also be eminently in place in the Sunday-school 
library. (Harpers.) 


Helps to Prayer is the title of an eetetentious 


Phillips. The author endeavors to show the nature of 
prayer, as distinguished from its lower forms, which 
consist merely of petitions for good and for deliverance 
from evil. The author rightly bewails the formality of 
most prayers that are publicly made, but believes the 
cause to consist not so much im lack of religious feeling 
as of inability to form a clear conception of the rights, 
privileges, opportunities and duties of the Christian in 
the act of prayer. The book is accordingly made with 
a view to setting before Christians the importance of 
this method of communication with God, the scope of 
it, and the relative importance of different needs, feel- 
ings, and aspirations. It would be impossible—and 
unadvisable—for any one to make such a book with 
such ability as to fully meet all the requirements of 
all its readers, but we believe no earnest persou can 
read this volume without gaining great benefit. 


Mr. Augustus Hoppin, who is an adeptin the art 
of putting into pictures just such scenes as the smartest 
writers try to reproduce in words, has just issued «4 re- 


The plates are forty-five in number: some of them 
present but a singte sketch, but others are crowded 
with small, detached pictures of objects or people not 
deserving the dignity of a page to themselves, but yet 
far too good to be omitted. People who contemplate 
with reverent curiosity all heaps of ruined stones and 
mortar wHl not find Mr. Hoppin asvympathizing »pirit; 
neither will he cheer the hearts of those to whose iin- 
agination Egypt is nothing but the land of Cleopatra 
and her dark-skinned sisters and descendants. Tmpor- 
tant ruins be treats with great care and in ample 
space, but they are pot numerous, while of the daugh- 
ters of Egypt he shows but one specimen, and she 
would excite more interest in Mr. P. T. Barnum than 
in any other person we can call to mind. But Egyp- 
tian streets, Egyptian forms and faces, the Nile boat, 
the camel, the donkey, the Arab, and the many other 
beings and scenes which are most likely to be seen by 
the traveler and to remain in his mind in after days— 
all these crowd Mr. Hoppin’s pages. The pictures 


remember to have seen in any other of Mr. Hoppin’s 
work, and the engravers and publishers have been ex- 
ceptionally painstakmg and suceessful. The text is 
restricted to the barest explanations of the plates, for 
these latter are so uncommonly good as to tell their 
own story in nearly every case. There are a great 
many good peoplea.who pray for the conversion of the 
Egyptians, and long for the spread of modern ideas 
along the banks of the Nile, who have yet an ago- 
nizing fear that missionaries and railroads and Amcri- 
can civil and military officers in tke Khedive’s service 
will so civilize and Christianize Egypt that pictur- 
esqueness will wholly depart from her; such people 
will find Mr. Yoppin’s book a great consolation in 
their hours of fear (Osgood & Co.) 


The 7ribune Almanac comes to.us in its usual 
dress, and with all its old distinctive features. We be- 
lieve that in this modest pamphlet may be found 
answers to nine-teuths of the political questions that 
can be auswered by statistics; nearly as great a pro- 
portion of answers will be found to questions on the 
prominent foreign and domestic events of the past 
year. There is also to be found therein a valuable ex- 
hibit of our foreign and domestic commerce during 
‘74; some statistics on transportation which afford a 
valuable commentary on certain operations in Wal 
street, and in State and national legislatures. The 
record of Senators and Representatives on the cur- 
rency question is a feature which should alone make 
the almanac especially valuable to men of all parties. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


be acknou its earliest subsequent issu. ishers wil 
— a favor by promptly — ising us of any omission in this respect. 
panying memora f prices are desirable in all cases.) 


and Tities. Publishers. Price. 
Adams, Chérles Francis, Memoirs John Quincy Adams. 
nco 
Abdott. and Conant, (T. J. , ** Dictionary of Religious 
John, ** Life of Franklin.” 3vola ......... Lippincott. 
Bonnet, ictor, ‘‘ The Example of France.” Paper.. 
Dic -kens, Charlies, Tale of arpers. 
Dumas, “The Moliicans of Baper...... Peterson. 7% 
Farjeon, B. L., “ At the Sigrof “the Silver Flagon.” Paper. 


Vol. 1% 
Mrs. K. S., My Sto 
Perkins, W. O., “ Book. 


Supernatural 2 vols..... rothers. 
We have also received current numbers of the following publi. 


cations: 


ican Garden—Catholic World—Old and N Science Monthly 
Nicholas— Atlantic, 


natural abilities, but with great faults also. When . 


book, published anonymously by Messrs. Nelson & | 


markably entertaining volume, entitled On the Nile. - 


have been drawn with a great deal more care than we - 


(The recctpt all delivered at the Editorial Roome of this paper 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A GRAND ENGRAVING: 


Marshall's “Beecher.” 


FTER his signal success with. 


the portrait of WASHINGTON, a 
line engraving on steel that instantly 
placed him in the very first rank of the 
world’s engravers, Mr. Marshall next 
took up ABRAHAM LINCOLN, at that time 
President of the United States, painted 
his portrait, and then made that strong, 
homely, kindly, thoughtful face to stand 
out in imperishable lines for the future 
comfort of a bereaved people. The 
People’s Portrait of Lincoln” bas re- 


‘ceived the strongest testimonials, both 


as a portrait—from Mr. Lincoln’s per- 
sonal friends and family, and as a work 


of art—from competent judges. Fine 


impressions of this noble work we have 
made arrangements to give to our sub- 
scribers. (See page 534.) 

After the LrxcoLn, Mr. Marshall took 
up GENERAL GRANT as a subject and 
made a splendid -likeness and an en- 
graving that again won him the plaudits 
of the discerning. 

Having thus given to the nation its best 
and most enduring portraits of the three 
men who were the largest figures of 
their time and station, Mr. Marshall 
asked Mr. BEECHER to give him sittings, 
and went to work on his new subject. 

This is in many respects the most 
difficult subject he has ever under- 
taken; for, in the case of men who are 
passed away, 2 fine picture grows by as- 
aociation to be considered a portrait, and 
the ‘‘ Washington” and “Lincoln” are 
secure forever; but in Mr. Beecher’s case 
the artist has a face which is exceedingly 
<dlifficult to catch and keep in form and 
expression. However, here are some 
opinions ; and first, one which comes 
from the best possible authority: 

BROOKLYN, October 15th, 1874. 
Ww. E. MARSHALL, Esq.: 

Dear Stw—Accept my thanks for your engraving 
of my husband. F take great pleasure in being 
able to say that it is the best engraving vf Mr. 
Beecher I have ever secn. 

Iam perhaps too fastidious, and not easily satis- 
fied with the many pictures that are taken of bim. 
Iam therefore greatly pleased that so true a friend 
of the original as yourself has been so eminently 


successful. 
Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


“ The portrait of Henry Ward Beecher,which will 
be accepted by the present generation and by the 
Tuture as the typical and permanent interpreta- 
tien of his features, has been completed by Wm. 
¥. Marshal), the eminent artist, whose representa- 
tions of Lincoln and Washington are admitted to 
be standard. The expression secured may be con- 
sidered a blending and harmonization of the best 
radiations of Mr. Beecher’s characteristic coun- 
tenance in his best moods.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 


“ Aside from great accuracy of likeness, the work 


has been performed in the true art spirit, and 


therefore, while having a portrait, one’s artistic 
instinct is gratificd in the possession of a work 
which is in nowise unworthy of so great asubject.” 
— Brooklyn Union. 


“ Worthy to rank with the same engraver’s cele- 
brated portraits of Washington and Lincoln, pub- 
lished several years ago, and which now adorn 
many thousands of American homes. This por- 
trait of Mr. Beecher is something more than an 
accurate likeness, conveying, as it does, the mag- 
netic and commanding force which attends the 


real presence of the great preacher.’’—N. Y. Eren- 


Post. 


Mr. M. B. Brady, whose fame as a 
photographer and connoiseur of art is 
world-wide, says of the engraving: “ It 
is an exquisite work of art, and, as a 
portrait, is more truthful than any ever 
before obtained of bim.”’ 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Mar- 
shall has produced a portrait of Mr. 
Beecher that shows careful study, aud 
gives a clear, fine, trwe impression of the 
man, That it isa perfect purtrait of the 
face which so many of America’s best 
artists have tried to reproduce we can- 
not say; but itis by long odds the best 
ever made, and there is no likelibood of 
a better one in the future. Asa work of 
art if is simply superb—rich, strong, |! 
masterly in every part. 

We have made such arrangements with 
Mr. Marshall’s publishers, the United 
States Publishing Co., that we are en- 


abled to offer this brilliant plate for its | py; 


worth at the market price—not in money, 
but in friendly service. 
Whoever will send us Five full paid 


subscriptions for the CHRISTIAN UNION e 


or PLYMOUTH PuLpPir shall receive free 
of all expense a PLAIN Pruor impression 
on fine Plate Paper, invariable selling 
price, $5. For Ten subscriptions, an INDIA 


7 Proor, on toned India paper, price $10. 


For Twenty-fwe subscriptions, an ARTIST 
Proor, impression taken before letter- 
ing, on fine, tuned India paper, with the 
artist’s written autegraph, price $25. 

These offers are made by no other 
paper; and the only other way of get- 
ting these splendid engravings is by pay- 
ing $5, $10, or $25 in money for the im- 
pressions. Subscription lists may include 
either periodical, or both. 

This offer is limited in time; we can- 
not say how long we shall be able to 
make it; so strike while the iron ia hot! 


Business Aepartment. 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


Tur GORHAM CoMPANY, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


Tuk Advertising Agency of Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., 41 Park Row, New 
York, is an institution worthy of note 
by advertisers. Having advertised 
somewhat extensively through this 
agency, we know it to be conducted 
‘*on the square,” and confidently rec- 
ommend it both to business men and 
the press. We frankly say this much 
in answer to an inquiry.— Moore's Ru- 
ral New Yorker. : 


Just What I Want. 


A sewing machine that I myself can use for 
all m family work; and it is well attested 
that t the “* Willcox & "Gibbs is just that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


THOUSANDS Of little holes, called pores, 
are upon every square inch of skiv. When 
these get stop ped, disease must result. Use 
Cons antine’s Pine Tar Soap;’’ it cleanses 
the filth which produces the suffering, and 
health resumes its sway. Don’t despa r, but 
oer a cake and try. Sold by Druggists and 

rocers. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL opposite Grand 
tral Depot, New York. Save carriage hire 
and stop at this Hotel. Transient or perma- 
nent guests can live here more luxuriously 
for less money than at any other fi class 
hotel. European Plan. Elevator, st , and 


all improvements. 


*“* What’s Sozodont mean?’’ I said ina breath; 
means save,”” **Odontes”’ teeth”’ 
Preserver of teeth—for once, at the least, 
The word means the truth—’tis really the best 
Teeth preserver we know—for none can com- 


pare 
For oy breath and teeth, with Sozodont 
r. 


Tienry’s Sewrna Macniner O1ri.—A 
PURE OIL, that does not gum up and 
has the endorsement of the principal 
Sewing Machine Companies. Price 25 
cents per bottle. 


ConsuMERs of silk find u ger investiga- 
tion that the Eureka 50 and 1 me aaa are 
the best and most economical 


GvuESSER is dead. FEverybod 
weighs on the Jones Scale, Binghamton, N. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 

Poughkeepsie, N. 

usic and Fine 

Arts a specialty. Inatruction thcrough. l 
ear ns oS For Circulars, 
ETS Princi pal and Proprietor. 


BISBEE, 
VERVIEW ACADEMY, 
UGMKEEPS 


Solicits an Inspection by parents of his SCHOOL 


ET IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
fi Worcester, Mass., fits boys and young men 

ts stated in circular. C. B. METCALF, 
Superintendent. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


7 YOUNG MEN to learn Telegraphy at the 

Union Telegragh Company's College. Small 
Salary paid while practicing. Address with stamp, 
C. A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co.. OBERLIN, O. 


young IMMEDIATELY.—100 more 


ar 
guaranteed. For full information 
COBB, President, Painesville, Ghio. 


4 AND ORATORY 


ool of Flocution and Orato 
Philadelphia, Pa. J. HOEMAKER, AM. 
neipal. Class and d Private. 


Send for Pros 


ELIABLE for Sacramental and 
ca rposes. 
ARD WINES of the PLEASANT 
n 
N. Y.,) are absolutely pure. Sold from their depot 
in New iat city, at $2.00 | gallon for Catawbas, 
50 a 50 for Ports, B. KIRK & CO., 8 Ful- 
= Stree A pornoms, the Native Wine of 
Not th Carolina, $4.00, according ‘f age. 
Also CALIFORNIA and WINES 


MUSIC, 


| 
SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is acknowledged to be the best 
Book ever issued for Revivaland 
Sunday-school Work. Specimen 
copy sent by mail on receipt of 
30 ots; $3.60 per dozen by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


THAT GOSPEL SONGS,|s 
By P. P. BLISS, 


Is HAVING A MORK EXTENDED SALE THAN ANY 
BOOK OF A SIMILAR CHARACTER EVER BEFORE 
ISSUED. THE DEMAND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES 
(WHICH ARE SENT BY MALL ON RECEIPT OF 30 CTS.) 
IS IN NEARLY KVERY CASF FOLLOWED BY LARGE 
ORDERS, SHOWING THAT THE CONTENTS OF THE 
BooK ARE ITS SURE KECOMMENDATION. AD- 
DRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE PUBLISHERS, | 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 
Richardson's New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


It stands the test! Sells 25,000 year- 
ly, and is gaining friends everywhere. 

0 piano instruction book ever issued 
approachesit for real merit and worth, 
and no teachers regret using it in their 
course of instruction. This work ts a 
power in the musical advance of the 
day, and has been a most tmportant 
agent in the recent tremendous in- 
crease of technical knowledge of the|\° 
Pianoforte. 

The success of RicHaRDson’s NEw 
METHOD és world-wide, and prompts 
many competitors, but its sale sur- 
passes that of all others COMBINED, 
and it stands to-day incontestably su- 
perior to all other Piano Methods. 


Used by thousands of Masic Teachers and 
sold by all Book and Music Dealers 
in this Country and Canada. 


PRICE, $3.75. 
All books sent, post-paid, for retafl price. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7ll Broadway, N. Y. 


AWAR D 


GIVEN THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO, 


BY THE 


MASS. CHARITABLE MECHANICS’ ASSOCTA- 
TION, October, 1874, for Best Pianes over all 
others, Grand and Square. The new 


Patent Tuning Arrangement 


on these Pianos insures standing in tune a won- 
derful length of time, and also makes the tone 
equal the largest Goncert Grand, and at the same 
time it is much purer. 

SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
BARNABEE & WINCH 
GENERAL AGENTS, 

294 Washington St., Boston. 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO, 
by one of the best makers (new) for sale cheap. 
Ad dress W. A. FITCH, care J. B. Forp & Co., 

New York. 


port INSURE YOUR LIFE 


C. | pefore inquiring into the merits of the plan in- 


oagurated by the UNIVERS RSAL LI INS. 
co. 1. 


ract, libe 

days "after eg proof of death. 4. Ample 
ti mpany’s policies in force cover 

nearly 18,500 vee. and in insurance. 

| assets are ay nd premium in- 


@ $1,250,000. ge ability liberally 
dealt with. Wa RREN 


- ¥. WALK ER, PRESIDENT. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c.,&ce., 


Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in 
all weather. See that you get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by 
all Druggists. Only 25cts. Manufactured only by 
Hegeman & Co.,Chemists and Druggists, New York. 


LAKE GEORGE BRILLIANTS. 


No lady’s toilet complete without them. 

Their brilliancy unsu ey are mount- 
ed in Stude, Rings, Earrings, Collar Buttons, etc., 
all mounted in fine gold and at prices withia the 
reach of all. Call and sce them or send for price- 


L. JACOBS, 


P. O. Box 3,344. 8 Astor House, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instruetions and 94 pg. 


eatalegne sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 
1 oO Land:ca 


Flowers,Autuma Leaves 
le 80 


for SO cents. 
Address J, L, ATTEN & COMI St., New 


LEISURELY READING. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR PHILIP 
SIDNEY. Taree Steel Plates, Portrait of Sidney, 
View of Penshurst Castle, and fac-simile of 8id- 
ney’s manuscript. i2mo, silk cloth, beveled 
boards, stamped with Sidney's Coat-of-Arms tn 
ink and gold. $%1.%. 


* TOINETTE:” A Tale of Transition. By 
HzNRY CHURTON. lWmo. 610 pages. Extra 
cloth, fancy stamped ink and gilt side. $1.50. 


scenes are viv os e — 
(Ga.) Methodist Advoca 


NORWOOD ; or, Village Life in New Eng- 
land. By HENRY WARD BEECHER. New Edi- 
tion. Jillustrated by Alfred Fredericks. I2mo. 
500 pages. Fancy stamped cloth. a 
“ Embodies more 4 &e high art of fiction than 

half dozen of of the best 
os hors ji. the or. l bear to be read and 
re-re often ode s ‘Bombey’ or ‘ David 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER : A Tale of the 
Heroic Age. By EDWARD EGGLESTON, author 
of “ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” etc., ete. 12mo. 
Dlustrated. Fancy covers. $1.75. 


“ Alive with the sound of rushing streams me one 
grace -possession whic 6 pres 
ence of the ve artist’ power.”’—N, 


MY WIFE AND I; or, oo Henderseon’s 
History. By Mrs. H. 8B. StTows#, author of 
“Uncle Tum’s Cabin,” etc., etc. 2mo. Extra 
cloth, stampedcover. $4.75. Llustrated by H. L. 
“ Mrs. Stowe has achieved an unbounded success 

in chi’ her latest effort.” — Boston Journas. 
*,.* To be had through any Bookseller, or will be 

matled, post-paid, en receipt of price, by the Pudb- 


lishers, 
J. B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


of ** Bedtime Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondent, “L. C. M.,"* 
pays this graceful tribute to St. NICHOLAS: 

“Sr. NICHOLAS seems to me, tf not the beat 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world 
has yet seen. Itis a delightful piece of ex- 
travagance to have two serials running at 
once, by two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott 
and J.T. Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s 
WomMEN’ was the most popular book since 
*UNCLE Tom’s CABIN,’ and already one can 
see that the ‘ EIGHT COUSINS’ must be nearly 
related to the ‘ Little Women’ in worth and 


bridge’s ‘Youna Scrveyor,’ I like him so 
much in January, that I am d¢termined to 
make his farther acquaintance. 

“But after all, the ‘Erantr Covsrns’ and 
‘THe YOUNG SCRVEYOR’ are only welcome 
guests—itis Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in 
St. NICHOLAS and makes a magazine as Mad- 
ame KRecamier madé a salon, drawing from 
each visitor his best, and charming alike by 
her speech and by her silence.”’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. ' 


J. T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just be- 
gun in St. NICHOLAS, gives a true picture of 
life on the prairies, and, moreover, touches 
boy-nature on precisely the right key. Full 
of fascinating and spirited incident as it is, it 
has the rare quality of showing the real man- 
liness and every-day satisfaction in.a boy's 
knowing how to do his work well. Our Young 
Surveyor with his jollity and sound practical 
sense will be a power among the boys of 
America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 


Has some very striking features, —a beautiful 
FRONTISPIECE, *“* THE MARMOSETS,”’ from one 
of Str EpwIn LANDSEER’S paintings; and 
“THe Ice Boat 8onc,”’ from HANS BRINKER 
—set to music by GEORGE J. Huss; a VALEN- 
TINE STORY by SUSAN COOLIDGE; an ARTICLE 
on the MANUFACTURE OF VALENTINES, with 
hints how to make them—besides the usual 
charming variety in its contents. 


MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPE 
AT HOME 


By a year’s subscription to St. NicHomas, 
price only $5.00. Vol. I., bound in red and 
gold, $4.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, 
$5.00. One year’s subscription and Vor. Ong, 
BowunpD, with a year’s subscription to ScRrIB- 
NER’S MONTHLY, or any other $4.00 Maga- 
ZINE, $10.00. Postage prepaid. 


For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BOOKSELLERS AND POSTMASTERS. } 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
N ALLER BATH HOTEL. 


‘This ta one of the most in the 
City for transient board 


or permanen 
between Sixth B near Madison 


of the City 
ear the 


d 
Excellent table, et olesome f A quiet, 
ant bom Baths con anected, | but Dus distinct from the 


es, day or ht. 


5 from up, accord to rooms. 


Beantifully complete in ev 


Mrs. CHANDLER Movrton, author’ 


wit—first cousins at least. As for Mr. Trow-- 


é 


a 
4 
$ 
g 
| 
$ 
cent. less than those charged by the Mutual com- ey 
a 
} 
g. Situations 
| 
&c. They can be easily tra 
aa to Imitate the most beautiful painting. Also 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


ment.—All letters for this department, and 
addressed * Editor 


stamps are enclosed. 


panied 
ot be complied with. 
’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Su0d- 


scribers and Agents. 
Business ; ment contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 
The Advertising Colwmnns contain advertisements more or 
the taste of the advertiser, within due 
tent medicines. surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionabie matter of every kind. 


We want a Speciat AGENT in ever 
“Anpiegesetadon. y town, to whom we are will- 


ion. Send tothe Publishers for TERMS, &c. 


OFrFICcEes: New York, 27 Park Place: Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets: Chicago. 114 Monroe 
Street: St. Louis, Fourth and Locust Streets; San Francisco, 339 
Kearny Street. 


Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 


Judge Bedle, the new Democratic Governor of 
New Jersey, following the example of Governor 
Tilden, of New York, accepts openly and squarely 
the Amendments engrafted upon the Constitution 
at the close of the war. These are his words: 

“There must be no incumbrance of dead issues. We are 
dealing with the living present and its influence upon the 
future. Everything that has been secured by constitutional 
amendments since the war is final and out of the region of 
controversy. Those amendments guarantee the extinction 
of slavery, the citizenship of the colored man and his right 
to vote, the validity of the public debt of the United States 
ineurred in the Rebellion, and absolutely prohibit the pay- 
ment by the United States, or any State, of the Confederate 
debt, or any claim for the emancipation of a slave. Discus- 
sion of the manner of their adoption, or the wisdom of any 
of them, is worse thanidle. Asa concluded fact in the Gov- 
ernment, those amendments are of the past, are a part of 
wr Constitution, and the obligation to obey them is impera- 

ve. 
If we were sure that the Democratic party 
would, in good faith, plant itself upon this ground, 
and give equal protection to citizens without re- 
gard to ‘‘race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude,” we should have little reason to fear its 
accession to power. We are glad to observe that 
the Democrats of New Jersey, in choosing a Sen- 
ator, preferred over all others one who is known 
to be opposed to any restoration of the ‘* Bour- 
bonism ” which drove the party from power. 
' The manifestations of friendly feeling in En- 
gland toward the United States, elicited by the 
publication there of Mr. Wm. E. Forster's speech, 
delivered not long since before the Union League 
Club of New York, are certainly very gratifying 
to those Americans who wish to avoid in the 
future all occasions of difference between the two 
countries, and make them one in a common pur- 
pose to resist, by moral means at least, all en- 
croachments upon the principles of free govern- 
ment, and all attempts to turn back the tide of 
civilization and progress. ‘These two nations, 
acting together upon a basis of mutual respect 
and confidence, and seeking to keep all the na- 
tions of the earth at peace, would have a power 
well-nigh irresistible. The abolition of slavery 
has fortunately removed the only serious barrier 


to such a potential alliance. | 


The majority of the House Committee on Elec- 
tions has agreed to report a resolution to expel 
Mr. George Q. Cannon, delegate from Utah, on 
the ground that, in defiance of the laws of the 
United States, he is a polygamist. It is a pity 
that the House, if it was to take such action at 
all, waited until its own term of office has nearly 
expired, when the expulsion will be little more 
than a form. Mr. Cannon has been elected a 
member of the next Congress, which will not be 
bound by the action of the present House. Con- 
gress, however, ought either to expel him or re- 
peal the anti-polygamy law. It does not consist 
with the dignity or the self-respect of that body 
to allow any man a seat therein who openly vio- 
lates the laws of morality. _u.-. 
+ The members of the House Committee of Inves- 
tigation now in New Orleans have undertaken a 
task which will put their fairness to a severe test, 
The unanimous report of Messrs. Foster, Potter 
and Phelps has made a deep impression on the 
country. They are men of high character, and it 
is generally believed that they have told the truth 
respecting recent eventsin Louisiana. The action 


~ 


| 


of their associates will be carefully, not to say | 


suspiciously, watched. We trust they will not 


forget that the claims of truth and justice are 


that their impartiality may be so clear as to win 
the confidence of the country. 


RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS. 


— Christian Weekly expresses its dissent 
from some views of this subject, lately pre- 
sented by us, and in a manner so frank and court- 
eous as to challenge our respectful attention. We 
reply, however, not in a controversial spirit, but 
in the hope of making our views clearer, and so 
winning for them the concurrence of a journal of 
large circulation and wide influence. 

_ The object of the article to which the Christian 
Weekly takes exception was to show the injustice 
of the epithet ‘‘ godless” as applied to schools de- 
voted exclusively to secular instruction ; and we 
referred for illustration to banking and insurance 
companies, markets, shops, ete., which, though 
entirely secular in their objects and uses, are 
never, for that reason, spoken of as irreligious. 
Our argument on this point seemed to us conclu- 
sive and unanswerable ; but the Christian Weekly 
demurs to the proposition, and reminds us that 
there is a difference between banks, insurance 
companies, markets, &c., and schools; the office 
of the former being to ‘‘ deal with purely earthly 
values,” while that of the latter is to develop mah- 
hood, to prepare men to live aright, and to be- 
come good citizens of a free government. Secular 
business, it says, cannot imdeed be successfully 
conducted except upon Christian principles ; but 
those principles, it adds, ‘‘may be adopted from 
selfish and interested motives,” and so the market 
or the store be truly ‘‘ godless,” and yet not fail. 
But true manhood, it is insisted, cannot be de- 
veloped without religion, and therefore religion 
must be taught in the schools. The school, we are 
told, ‘‘educates,” and we can no more cut a boy in 
two, and make half of him grew, and leave the 
other half dwarfed, and accomplish any perma- 


nent good by the process, than we can develop the: 


branches and dwarf the roots: of a tree. The 
Christian Union is thought to be neonsistent in de- 
manding the exclusion of religion from the schools, 
while it criticises Dr. Lord’s Christian Theology be- 
cause it eontains no treatise on Christian love; and 
we are called upon to say whether or not we would 
debar the teacher from inculcating Christian love 
—the essence of the Christian religion—in school. 
If religion is essential to good citizenship, why, it 
is asked, in an institution founded expressly to 
make good citizens, should the essential thing be 
left out? Mr. Nordhoff is quoted as saying that, 
‘“‘to be a good citizen of the United States, one 
ought to be imbued with the spirit of Christianity 
and to believe in and act upon the teachings of 
Jesus.” Why, then, asks our neighbor, should 
not the schools be conducted in such a manner as 
to secure this object ? 

To which we reply: 

1. Our argument that the schools, no more than 
banks and insurance companies, are made ‘‘ god- 
less” by the exclusion from them of religious 
teaching, did not by any means involve any such 
absurdity as that banks and schools are identical 
in function. The difference between them is as 
obvious to us as it can be to the Christian Weekly. 
But that difference in no way impairs the force of 
our illustration, since comparisons do not go ‘‘on 
all fours.” We repeat, if banks are not made 
‘‘ godless” by the absence of religious instruction, 
no more are the schools ; and this would remain 
true even if it could be shown that it is desirable, 
in the latter, to combine religious with secular 
teaching. 

2. But, for aught that we can see, the Christian 
Weekly's argument in support of religious instruc- 
tion in schools applies with equal force to banks 
and other places of business. We agree with our 
neighbor-in saying that ‘‘ business cannot be suc- 
cessfully conducted except upon Christian princi- 
ples ;’ but we take exception, most decidedly, to 
its admission, that ‘“‘those principles may be 
adopted from selfish and interested motives, and 
so the market or the store be ‘godless,’ and yet 
not fail.” Does the Christian Weekly mean to be 
understood as saying that the adoption of Chris- 
tian principles from selfish or interested motives 

is sufficient to make business corporations what 
they ought to be for the safety of those who have 
dealings with them? Will not men whose regard 
for those principles has no better root than this 
be very likely, under the pressure of selfishness 
and interest, to cheat their customers ? Is not this, 


in fact, just “what isthe matter” with so many 


above all the interests of any political party, and 


of our business corporations? Why, then, since 
Christian principles are necessary to the right 
conduct of business, and since there is such a lack 
of ‘‘true manhood” among business men, does not 
the Christian Weekly insist, as a necessary means 
of preserving business corporations from becom- 
ing ‘‘ godless,” that the Legislature shall charter 
them only on condition that prayer-meetings be 
held every day on their premises, in business 
hours, and that religious teachers be kept con- 
stantly at hand for the instruction of directors, 

clerks, and customers? How can our neighbor 
answer this question without destroying the foun- 
dations of his own argument in regard to schools ? 

He will say, doubtless, and say truly, that busi- 

ness is not ‘‘godless” for the lack of such an ar- 
rangement, and that men, if they want religious 
instruction, must seek it in their elosets, their 
families, or their charches. They ought, indeed, 

to carry a Christian spirit into their business, but 

banks and insurance offices are rightly devoted, 

not to religious, but to secular objects. A casuist 
may, indeed, seek to obscure the line of this dis- 

tinction, but it is one which ordinary people read- 

ily comprehend and apply. 

3. ** But the office of the school,” we are told, 
‘‘is to develop manhood, and true manhood can- 
not be developed without the employment of re- 
ligion.” Of course not, but the common schools 
are not the only educational agencies; they are 
but a part of the moral machinery by which a 
manly character ig to be formed, and therefore 
too mach should not be required of them. It is 
enough if they supply the secular knowledge 
necessary to good citizenship, and inculcate those 
principles of morality which are common to good 
men of every shade of religious belief, and requis- 
ite to good order among the pupils. Distinctive 
religious teaching should be provided for in the 
family, the church, the Sunday-school, and in re- 
ligious books and papers ; and if these are inade- 
quate, let the churches make provision for the 
deficiency. It is easy to cavil over this distinc- 
tion, and invent theoretical difficulties in the way 
of carrying it out ; but to the ordinary mind it is 
plain enough. If Catholics and Protestants, Jews 
and Rationalists, were animated by a common 
desire and purpose to preserve and perpetuate 
our common school system, and ready to forego 
the wish to make it subservient to their sectarian 
designs, and if they would come together with a 
disposition to deal justly and generously with each 
other as standing upon an equal footing before the 
law, they would find no insurmountable difficulty 
in agreeing upon a code of morals for the schools— 
a code that would be taught with sufficient empha- 
sis, without entering upon those abstruse theolog- 
ical, dogmatic and philosophical speculations 
which have so long distracted the religious world, 
obscuring the light and chilling the warmth of that 
simple truth which is the soul's best food. Forty 
years aga the leading ministers of Massachusetts 
insisted that if the law should eease to compel 
citizens*to support the preaching of the Gospel 
religion must inevitably decline, and the very 
bottom of society drop out! Experience has 
taught us that such fears are idle, and we do not 
despair of convincing sensible men that the per- 
functory and sometimes almost farcical religious 
teaching in our common schools may be saéely 
dispensed with. 

4, ‘The school educates,” says our neighbor. | 
So does the shop, the factory, the store, the farm. 
Should not they also be required to offer direct 
fachities for religious education? If not, why 
not? As for cutting a boy in two and making | 
half of him grow while the other half is dwarfed, _ 
no such fatal surgery {s involved in our plan. We 
simply propose to teach reading, writing, arith-. 
metic, geography, grammar and history by means_ 
of one institution, and to impart religious instruc- 
tion by another, or rather by several others. This 
process no more requires a boy to be “‘cut in two” 
than does that which sends him at one time to 


| the grocery to buy the family supplies, at another 


to the blacksmith shop or the grist-mill, at an- 
other to the dentist to have a tooth extracted. It. 
is as easy to teach a boy reading and writing in 
one place, and his Sunday school lesson in an- 
other, as it is to send him at one moment to the 
pasture for the cows, and at another to give him 
a lesson in hay-making. 

5, To the question whether we would debar the 


teacher from inculcating ‘‘Christian love” in 
school, we respond: Yes, if under the plea for 
such teaching it is intended to introduce theology. 
If it is meant only that children should be taught 
‘to love each other, to be gentle, kind and true, 
respectful and obedient, then we answer the quess 
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tion in the negative ; in other words, we say let 
such instruction be given, for it isin entire accord- 
ance with the sentiments and feelings of Christians 
and Jews and even of those called infidels. Love 
is an element of human nature, and, therefore, 
older than Christianity. The duty of loving: is 
self-evident ; and it is not essential that it should 
be taught in our schools upon the authority of the 
Bible, or the Pope, or of any system of theology 
whatever. Indeed, it will be better every way for 
children to be instructed elsewhere than in the 
schools upon the theological and philosophical 
aspects of love, since our teachers are usually not 
qualified to give such instruction. Moreover, it is 
unfair to introduce in the schools religious ques- 
tions which are the subjects of disputation among 
the various sects, and which children cannot com- 
prehend. 

So much in reply to the Christian Weekly. The 
more elaborate argument of our highly esteemed 
‘contributor, Rev. Lyman Abbott, in opposition to 
our views—an argument which appears in part 
this week and will be concluded hereafter—will 
receive attention in due time. 


DR. NEWMAN AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


E suppose that no member of the Catholic 
Church commands higher respect from the 
non-Catholic world than Dr. John Henry New- 
man. The answer which he has just written to 
Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees 
deserves especial attention. For, in the first place, 
Dr. Newman’s is unquestionably the finest mind 
in the English-speaking branch of his church ; 
further, he is a leader among those who may be 
called, in a church sense, constitutional liberals— 
those who oppose the Ultramontane policy by all 
means compatible with full allegiance to the 
church ; and, above all, his character for upright- 
oa 3 and candor is second to no man’s in Christen- 
His intellect is subtle, but it is lucid; there 
is no taint of Jesuitical casuistry in his mind or 
morals, and his whole life has exhibited not only 
a beautiful devoutness but a noble fidelity to con- 
science. What such a man has to say of the pres- 
ent attitude of his church we may well listen to. 

At present we have before us only the very 
copious extracts which the 7ribune gives from 
advance sheets of the book. From these we are 
able to gather the gist of Dr. Newman’s utter- 
ances on the most salient features of the great 
controversy. On one point he makes a very 
effective reply to Mr. Gladstone. Readers of the 
latter's pamphlet will remember his development 
of this idea: that the Pope is by the present 
constitution of the church made the supreme 
authority upon all questions of duty and morals. 
But, said Mr. Gladstone in a finely eloquent pas- 
sage, duty and morals cover the whole of life, so 
that to the Pope is really given supreme_direction 
over every particular of personal conduct—surely 
an intolerable despotism. Dr. Newman answers 
this, in his calmly acute way, by a parallel be- 
tween the Church and the State. The State, he 
says, has the power of imposing laws at its will on 
every subject. It may and does legislate on the most 
vital subjects and the most minute details, and no 
man can say where it will stop. Does the Eng- 
lishman therefore cry out that he is in intolerable 
bondage to the civillaw? Not at all; he prizes it 
because it protects him and at the same time 
leaves him all the practical liberty he wants. Itis 
so with the Pope’s authority. Vast and undefined 
as it appears, it really does not and cannot touch 
the routine of personal life as closely even as does 
the civil law. Mr. Gladstone made his point by 
pushing the Papal theory to his utmost logical 
consequences ; Dr. Newman shows that the prac- 
tical effects do not and cannot go as far as the 
logic does. 

But the part of the treatise which will perhaps 
make the greatest sensation is Dr. Newman’s can- 
did avowal as to his own course in certain hypo- 
thetical cases. It is impossible, he says, that the 
cases should really arise, and about things wholly 
impossible and imaginary we may of course speak 
very freely. Suppose then—to suppose a thing 
absurd—that the Pope should order all Catholics 
to stand firm for a Catholic succession to the 
English throne; would an English Privy Coun- 
cillor, bound by his oath not to acknowledge a 
Catholic heir to the monarchy, be thereby ab- 
solved from his allegiance? No, says Dr. New- 
man—and the courageous ring of the word is 
better than the fullest logical consistency. Not 
that Dr. Newman acknowledges any inconsis- 
tency; for the Pope, he says, would not now do such 
a thing. But he did do precisely such a thing 


three hundred years ago in the case of an English 
sovereign. Dr. Newman's testimony is wholly 
satisfactory as to the practical political exigency 
of the time, which is what Mr. Gladstone is chiefly 
concerned about. But it plunges us into per- 
plexities as to what kind of infallibility Dr. New- 
man does believe in. 

And, in truth, in considering the general . sub- 


finements that we are forced to conclude that he 
certainly secures no exemption from mental toil 
and doubt by his submission to an autheritative 
religious guide. He tells us that the Pope’s utter- 
ances must be carefully scrutinized and weighed 
before we can be sure what really he has said ; 
and in this process we must be guided by ‘“‘ definite 
rules” and ‘‘traditional principles of interpreta- 
tion” which are as cogent and unchangeable as 
the Pope’s own decisions. Besides, Dr. Newman 
tells us plainly the present Pope has some very 
bad advisers about him, who want him to saya 
great deal more than the true Divine Voice wills or 
permits; so we must be doubly cautious about 
what we receive as really authoritative. 

A doubt is plainly intimated as to whether the 
decree of the Vatican Council on Infallibility is 
strictly and legally binding. The want of ‘‘ moral 
unanimity ” in the Council's action casts at least a 
shadow of suspicion on its absolute validity. 
Nevertheless, says Dr. Newman, the doctrine of 
- Papal Infallibility has always been of great credit 
in the chureh ; the large predominance of author- 
ities isin its favor; we must certainly allow much 
weight to the voice of the bishops who assented 
to the late Council's action ; and without approv- 
ing of that action we may still allow to it when 
consummated a substantial validity. But he adds 
a most significant warning. When the Council of 
Ephesus uttered definitions which easily admitted 
of being abused, a succeeding Council set out to 
explicitly avow those false and dangerous infer- 
ences, but Pope Leo put a stop to this “ hereti- 
cal” Council ; and afterward at Chalcedon its acts 
were cancelled, and the definitions of the Ephesian 
Council, which had left room for the error to creep 
in, were—not altered, but ‘‘complemented” with 
another statement which trimmed the balance. 
If, says Dr. Newman, any one should in like man- 
ner try to push the Vatican definitions to abuse— 
which, of course, he will not admit as likely— 
‘‘another Leo will be given us for the occasion.” 
Guarded as it is, this is a most explicit and bold 
warning to the Ultramontanes. It only lacks 
great significance because Dr. Newman’s opinions 
have so small a backing in the church. 

Personally, however, Dr. Newman gives a satis- 


which was: ‘‘ Are English Catholies absolved from 
their civil allegiance by the acts of the Vatican 
Council?” Dr. Newman, for one, gives in effect a 
strong negative answer. Archbishop Manning is 
far less explicit. Manning is certainly the more 
representative man as to the Church at large, but 
in this matter we believe most English Catholics 
are practically at one with Newman. 

The letter contains one very noble passage upon 
conscience. Conscience, says the writer, is the 
Divine Law as apprehended in the minds of indi- 
vidual men. For ourselves we ask no better defi- 
nition. He protests against the modern use of 
the word, by which it means freedom to do right 
or wrong indifferently, freedom to ignore all moral 
or Divine rule. To this protest, too, we heartily 
assent, but with one qualification. No man can 
have a right to do wrong, as before God. But he 
has a right to resist all interference on the part of 
his fellow-men in his relations with God. He may 
be Jew, Turk, skeptic, atheist; he may disown 


we insist that no human authority shall touch him 
for it. 
for centuries. The Roman Church claims the 
right to make men Christians and Catholics ; she 
has maintained that claim through bloody perse- 
cutions and wars; she has driven men to assert an 
absolute and unlimited freedom of religion and 
even of irreligion as against all human interfer- 
ence. If this battle is substantially won, it is be- 
cause Dr. Newman’s church has, after a three cen- 
turies’ contest, been virtually defeated. 

None the less, we recognize a real danger attend- 
ant on the reaction. Men are—and in truth they 
always were—glad of an excuse for escaping the 
obligations of duty ; and ‘“‘ liberty ” is aconvenient 
ery under which to throw off the Divine law. We 
rejoice to see in any communion men who not only 
uphold but in their lives exemplify the principle 
of a pure and sacred devotion to the Divine will as 
an honest conscience interprets it, Among such 


ject, -he introduces so many distinctions and re- 


factory answer to Mr. Gladstone's real inquiry, 


moral responsibility ; he may disown God; and 


Just here has been fought a stern battle 


men Dr. Newman is conspicuous; and it is the 
misfortune of his church that he is net one of her 
controlling leaders instead of the representative 
of an intrepid but almost powerless minority. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Zion's Herald confesses itself to have been 
misinformed In regard to the experiences of the Rey, 
E. B. Otkeman at Atlanta, Ga. As we repeated its 
statements, so now we give the correction. ‘The 
affair,’’ says the Herald, ‘‘did not happen at the Kim- 
ball House, but at a private boardivg house. Mr. 
Otheman was not warned against remaining longer in 
that ‘community,’ neither were any threats of per- 
sonal violence toward Bishop Haven uttered. We 
made our statement directly from the lips of our in- 
formant, who had, without doubt, received a wrong 
impression himself.’’” From which we infer that the 
incident in Mr. Otheman’s experience, of which so’ 
much was made by Zion’s Herald’s informant, was 
really of very little consequence, exeept, perhaps, as 
an ebullition of momentary passion. There sfill exists 
at the South, no doubt, much prejudice against North- 
ern men, and something of the old intolerance of free 
speech on matters relating to the war, the enfran- 
chisement of the negro, etc. It would be strange in- 
deed if it were not so, But for this very reason there 
should be scrupulous care, on the part of Northern 
men sojourning there, not to exaggerate existing evils, 
nor to inflame passions that require time fer their 
abatement. 

—The editorial cantrol of the Porthand Chris- 
tian Mirror has been assumed by Revs. FE. G. Hincks of 
Portland, E. H. Byington of Brunswick, G. H. Dicker- 
man of Lewiston, and Prof. L. L. Paine of Bangor, 
who avow their purpose to make it a faithful expos- 
itor of Congregational principles and policy, and a 
means of uniting the Congregational churches of 
Maine in the bonds of a common spiritual and denom- 
inationnl sympathy. We hope the Mirror, under this 
new arrangement, will meet with great success. Mr. 
F. EK. Shaw, the proprietor, will still be the a 
editor. 

—Signs of prosperity in dull times are always 
refreshing. The New York Star, organ of the trades- 
unions and labor interests generally, on the 1st Jan- 
uary enlarged its size by four columns. The Star has 
a field and polities of its own—which it attends to 
zealously. It excels in pungent paragraphs, in sug- 
gestive personals, in keen thrusts. There are many 
things in it which one might disagree with, but bun- 
dreds which give pleasure; and there is not a dull line 
in it. 

—Missouri, in spite of all the good advice given 
her, has not revlected Carl Schurz to the Senate, but 
sent a Democratic partisan in his place. There is no 


-tyranny like the tyranny of party, and nothing more 


fatal, usually, to a man’s political prospects than  de- 
fiance of that tyranny. What are Mr. Schura’s relig- 
ious sentiments we do not know, but certainly he is 
not a Catholic; and yet the Boston Pilot, one of the 
oldest of our Catholic papers, and of pronounccd 
Democratic and Irish sympathies, strongly advised his 
retlection. 

—Mr. George F. Duncan, one of the Quaker City 
excursion party of 1867, bas projected another similar 
excursion for the present year over nearly the same 
route followed by the former, viz., to the Mediter- 


ranean, Holy Land, Egypt, the Crimea, Greece, and 


intermediate points of interest. A first-class ocean 
steamship, thoroughly equipped and capable of ac- 


commodating at least 150 cabin passengers, will be — 


secured; in which will be taken a select company 
numbering not more than three-fourths of the ship’s 
capacity. It is desirable that, so far as possible, this 
company should be made up of mutual friends and 
acquaintances. The steamer will be provided with 
every necessary comfort, including a competent phy- 
sician. It isintended to commence the voyage about 
the first of June and to return to New York about the 
10th of November. Priee of passage, $1,500 currency. 
For other particulars apply to George F. Duncan, 
U. S. Shipping Commissioner, 187 Cherry street, New 
York. 

—The course pursued by the Jnierior in the 
late “unpleasantness"’ respecting Dr. Swing created 
so much dissatisfaction among the Presbyterians of 
Chicago that a project was formed for starting a new 
paper. Mr. McCormick, the proprietor of the Interior, 
with great good sense, thereupon offered to install a 
new editor, who should have an equal voice with Dr. 


Patton in the conduct of the paper. The proposition | 


was accepted, and the Rev. Charles L. Thompson, rep- 
resenting the opinions of the majority of the Chicago 
Presbytery in the action taken by that body in Dr. 
Swing’s case, is now the associate of Dr. Patton. It is 
understood that each has the power to veto whatever 
the other may write that does not meet his appro- 
bation. And so the Presbyterians of Chicago have 
peace! 

—Contributions to the Kansas-Nebraska Fund 
have been received since our last issue, as follows: H. 
M. Bunce, Northport, N. Y., $2.00; W. Crocker, Vine- 
yard Haven, Mass., $1.00; William Davis, Stroudsburg, 
Pa., $1.30; Edward Robie, Greenland, N. H., $1.00; J. 


s. Morgan, South Coventry, Conn., $2.00; Lewis Pen-— 


nell, and others, West Stockbridge Center, Mass., 5.75; 
Little Ida, $1.00, 7 
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Che Sunday-School. 


Lesson for Jan. 24th, Joshua v. 9-15 ; for Jan. 
31st, Josh. vi. 12-20. 


Respecting the present site of Jericho, travelers 


state that its surroundings are beautiful yet, though | 


the village itself is a miserable affair. Asa city of the 
Canaanites, it was noted forits wealth and its strength. 
In size it could not have been much more than four or 
five miles in circumference, since on the seventh day 
of the Israelites’ march they made its circuit seven 
times, which could not have been accomplished in a 
day had the city beea larger. Lange assumes that the 
entire march, including the necessary rests, occupied 
about twelve hours, which would bring the fall of the 
walls near sunset when the Sabbath was over and the 
work of destruction might begin. The fall of the 
walls, of course, must be put among the miracles of 
Joshua’s campaign, in the absence of any other ex- 
planation of the event. It was not a military exploit, 
but a necessary evidence at that time of the power of 
God as against that of men, and alsoatestimony of the 
Israelites’ faith in him. “ By faith the walls of Jericho 
fell down.’ Can anything be done, even to-day, with- 
out faith? 


The new building for the Bethany Nunday- 
school in Philadelphia is described as “one of the 
most spacious, complete and noble structures ”’ for the 
purpose in America. It can accommodate three thou- 
sand teachers and scholars, und is conveniently divided 
into departments and apartments for Bible, junior 
and infant classes, lecture-rooms, visitors’ galleries, 
&c. Bethany is a mission school established about 

_ eighteen years ago, and is now one of the more prom- 
ising Christian institutions in Philadelphia. 


Under the rather doubtful heading of ‘* Our 
‘Reunion in the Penitentiary,’ a correspondent in the 
Sunday School Times describes an anniversary in the 
Nashville jail, where a series of resolutions, prepared 
by the prisoners, was read, in which they returned 
thanks to the chaplain, warden, superintendents, 
teachers and friends for their efforts in the prison 
Sunday-school, and expressed their determination to 
render themselves worthy of the friendship shown. 
Several of the prisoners spoke with deep feeling and 
testified to the fatherly kindness of their good warden, 
and encouraged the Sunday-school workers to con- 
tinue and enlarge their work. People are apt to dis- 
trust the conversion of criminals, but tais would be all 
the greater reason for making religion the more at- 
tractive to them; and this the Sunday-school is capa- 
bie of doing. 


Miss Sarah Stone, who has been the teacher of 
‘the infant class in one of the Sunday-schools of Water- 
town, Mass., for thirty-two years, was the recipient 
lately of quite as hearty an ovation from the school as 
ever was tendered by a church to a loved pastor. And 
why should she not be? For about a generation near- 

Ay all the little ones of the families in the congregation 
dhad been placed under her gentle and molding influ- 
ence, and had grown up to bless her for the happy 
ampressions she had stamped on their young minds. 
From first to last four hundred children and more 
have been in her class. Many of these are now adult 
members of the church, some are in the older classes, 
several have been teachers, and one a superintendent. 
That these and all the present members of Miss Stone’s 
class should have joined in presenting her at the reun- 
ion the other day with gifts and flowers, making the 
festival merry with their voices, and that they did so 
gladly and spontaneously, can readily be imagined; it 
was a most deserved tribute to a devoted and valuable 
teacher. Is it not possible, now, to have many more 
such teachers—teachers, we mean, who will go into a 
Sunday-school determined to become a constant quan- 
tity in it, gathering experience the longer they stay, 
and winning scholars by the fruits of thut experience, 
becoming known as teachers who love their work and 
who have learned how to teach interestingly and effec- 
tively, and helping to make the school better by their 
example of faithfulness and enthusiasm? The school 
that secures good teachers who mean to be permanent 
can ask for very little more. 


A Massachusetts lady has given a thousand 
dollars to the Sunday-school of herchurch as a fund 
for replenishing its library, with the direction that 
the books, when sufficiently read by the school, should 
be sent to some needy schools at the West. Here is a 
hint to every school to send its books of this descrip- 
tion—not its old coverless ones—in the same direction. 
Sceres of scholars in remote districts would be only 
too glad to get them. 


| 


By means of its regular monthly meetings the 
New York Sunday-school Association excites a con- 
tinuous interest in general Sunday-school matters 
here. At these meetings there is either an address on 
some fresh topic or an explanation of the next] 
by one of the city pastors. The Association also Keeps 
upaninteresting primary class exercis®every Sa urday 
~~ afternoon at the Y. M.C. A. building, asup 
meeting, at the church in Fulton street, o esday 
afternoons, and a normal class exercise at the chapel 
of Dr. Crosby's church, on Friday evenings. As Sun- 


| day-school *“*helps"’ these services are better than 
commentaries, and are fully appreciated, judging 
from the large number of teachers aud others that 


attend them. 
Art Botes. 


European peasants in their holiday attire make 


— 


garb is picturesque in the eye of a capable artist. 
Between the Roman maiden in gala costume and the 
heavy-featured Brétagne lass, trudging with bare feet 
after her cows, is a wide interval, and the intermediate 
steps afford an infinite variety of costume and of form. 
Just now there are several important pictures of the 
class referred to in our chief galleries. At Mr. Avery’s 
(88 Fifth Ave.) is what we regard, upon the whole, as 
the best work of Jules Bréton that has as yet been 
shown in this country. It is a nearly life-sized figure 
yof a genuine Brittany peasant girl. Her plain gown 
of dingy blue and her home-made linen kerchief sug- 
gest none of the romance of peasant-life. Her lover 
may have gone to the war, or have forgotten and for- 
saken her, but she has no time to sentimentalize about 
her broken heart. Shemay feel very badly forall that, 
however, as with clumsy fingers sbe plies her knitting- 
needles, bending her uncomely face over the work, 
but we are inclined to think that the artist did not 
intend to convey the idea of a tragedy past or to 
come. Thi is simply an individual type of an igno- 
rant, sturdy, hard-working race which has scarcely as 
yet begun to emerge from mediwval darkness. She 
is sitting on the trunk of a distorted apple-trce, her 
figure bemg* in the midst of shadow, and in relief 
against a broad band of level sunlight which illumines 
grass an@ trees in the background. In painting this 
humble figure exactly as he may have seen it before 
him, Breton followed the line into which his sym- 
pathies usually led him. The story which all his pic- 
tures tell is merely of patient toil well-nigh unrelicved 
by the hope of better things to come. Nevertheless, 
the painting is not unpleasing—that is, not wholly sad. 
A quiet rural afmosphere fills it, which is a very ac- 
ceptable antidofe to the noise and rush of modern 
life, and we fancy that as an every-day companion 
it would become a Very important member of the 
household. 


Apparently Mr. Clarence Cook has succeeded to 
admiration in a io his position regarding the pict- 
ure whose claims to authenticity and the reverse we 
mentioned six weeks ago in connection with a recent 
phase of French art. In the brief newspaper contro- 
versy which fofiowed the indictment of the picture in 
question, both parties promised proofs of their asser- 
tions as soon as return mails could be had from Furope. 
Mr. Cook has made good his promise by publishing 
three letters, two in French and one in German, just 
received from abroad. The French letters are from 
Messieurs Durand-Rucl and G. Clarin—the first an 
eminent art-dealer, and the second a painter. Both 
these gentlemen agree in testifying that Regnault 
made no copy or other reproductions of his famous 
picture, the “Salomé."’ They state, moreover, that 
bumerous pretended copies have appeared since the 
artist’s death; but the best one mentioncd is described 
by the phrase, “‘ assez mauvaise.’’ The German letter 
is from the dealer fn Berlin, who was named by our 
New York’salesmen as having purchased the genuine 
‘Replica of Salomé,”’ the inference being permitted, 
if not enforced, that this and the picture shown here 
were identical. It now turns out that the Berlin 
dealer still retains his ‘“‘copy,’’ so that there is evi- 
dently a misapprehension, to say the least, somewhere. 
It is possible that there may still be something to say 
on the other side; but at this writing nothing has been 
made public. 


The story of the lost Murillo, whose recovery 
we described last week, has since been supplemented 
by the capture, threugh the agency of private detec- 
tives, of the Spaniard who offered it for sale. He pro- 
fessed entire ignorance of the real value of the picture 
and has proved his good faith by going back to Spain 
to help identify the real culprits. 


Poor Mr. Ruskin becomes more and more dis- 
satisfied with the tendencies of modern utilitarianism. 
Here is what he said in a lecture not long since, about 
the appearance of the “ Eternal City ’ under the pro- 
gressive rule of*to-day, although, as appears in the 
first sentence, the ex-communicate King of Italy is not 
exclusively to blame: “The Pope’s new tobacco manu- 
factory, under the Palatine, [is] an infinitely more im- 
portant object now, in all views of Rome from the 
west, than either the Palatine or the Capitol; while 
the still more ancient documents of Egyptian religion 
—the obelisks of the Piazza del Popolo, and of the 
portico of St. Peter’s—are entirely eclipsed by the 
obelisks of our English religion, lately elevated, in full 
view from the Pingjan and the Montorio, with smoke 
coming out of the top of them. And farther, the en- 

ire eastern district of Rome, between the two Basili- 
cay of the Lateran and St. Lorenzo, is now one mass of 
voleanic ruin; a desert of dust and ashes, the lust of 


| Wealth exploding there, out of a crater deeper than 


Etnp’s, and raging, as far as it can reach, in one frantic 
desolation of whatever is lovely, or holy, or memor- 


able, in the central city of the world,” _ 


the best models in the world. Even their every-day |. 


| Gur: 


AN ENIGMA, 


Br HENRY CHURTON, 
Author of “TOiNePre: A Tale of Transition.” | 


CHAPTER VII. 
MOVEMENT. 


N a few days my mother died, never having 
recovered from the excitement of that last inter- 
view with me. 1 learned from the servants—for the 
family strictly maintained the embargo which had 
been laid upon me—that my father railed upon me as 
&® murderer, and threatened me with violence should 
I attempt to attend the burial of my mother. 
theless I went. I knew that my father and the entire 
family were fierce and violent when their passions 
were aroused, but I was too much like them to be 
deterred by any threats they might make. 
The service had begun when I reached Beaumont. 


treated me vot to enter. I pushed by him and went 
in and sat down near the coffin. There was a large 
assembly of friends and. neighbors. Two events al- 
ways broke down the exclusiveness of the De Jeu- 
nettes—the marriage of a young member of the 
family and the death of an old one. Every one, rich 
and poor, high and low, was invited to come and rejoice 
with them on the one occasion, and came freely to 
mourn with them on the other. So there was a large 
assemblage in the house. It seemed to me that every 
face was black with wrath. When the services were 
over, and the undertaker came forward to open the 
coffin for a last look at the dead, my father arose, put 
his hand on the man’s arm and whispered a word in 
his ear. The man scemed surprised, but answered 
nothing. The pail-bearers, at a gesture from him, 
‘took up the coffin and moved towards the door, We 
went out to the family burying-ground, and the gen- 
tle, loving, long-suffering, but proud and inflexible 
mother, whom my unfortunate idiosyncracies had 
wounded to death, was laid to rest. Her last request 
had been fulfilled. I was not permitted to look upon 
her face after she had sent me from her with that cold, 
repellent stare, her features pallid as marble, and ber 
lips crimson with the blood which had burst forth in 
consequence of her excitement. Was I her mur- 
derer? J stood leaning against a tree near the grave 
pondering this question t§ll all had gone. 

No one had spoken to me. Inu the midst of my own, 
Iwas alone. All looked upon measa leper. What- 
ever I might think, whatever might be the truth, every 
De Jeunette counted me the murderer, the cold, de- 
liberate, unfeeling murderer, of the most charming 
woman in the connection. Not only this—the general 
sentiment agreed with this family feeling. The De 
Jeunettes were close-mouthed. They did not talk of 
their affairs. In joy or sorrow they were the same to 
the world. They did not conceal their wrath towards 
me, but they gave no reason for it other than that I 
had caused my mother’s death. I could give none; so 
the world accepted as a fact the statement that I 
had killed my mother by some act of wanton disobe- 
dience. | 

A servant approached and put into my hand a 
mourning card, with these words hastily written on it: 


“Leave Beaumont at once. Meet meat the old church to- 
hight at ten o'clock! Do not delay! Lovix." 


“IT dun fotch your horse out in de pines dar,"’ said 
the servant, waving his hand towards a thicket beyond 
the graveyard. ‘ Miss Louie tole me to, sah."" 

“Why did she tell you to do so, Casar?”’ 

“T dunno, sah; only she seemed powerful anxicus 
that you should go away,” he replied. 

I read the card again. Poor Louie! I coul®do no 
less than grant this slight request. I tossed the servant 
@ coin, and crossing the graveyard rapidly, entered 
the pines and found my horse. As I mounted, I heard 
voices in the direction Ihad come. I rode up to the 
edge of the pines to see what occasioned it. Standing 
on the very spot I had left but a few seconds before, 
were several of my cousins. It did not need the dis- 
connected remarks which I caught, to tell me their 
object. Their knotted brows and angry gestures told 
enough. They had come to immolate the son at the 
mother’s grave. The spirit was strong in me to rush 
back and defy them. But no, I would not engage in 
any broil at that time, especially with my kindred. 
The sight hardened me, however, beyond all power to 
be softened afterwards. I would fight them whenever 
they desired, after that day. They should find they 
could not trample upon me with impunity. Who 
were the De Jeunettes that they should thus presume 
to rule and dictate? Was not I one of them? Was 
not their imperious pride the badge and guarantee of 
my own freedom of action? They should find that 
they had in me no unworthy enemy to contend with. 
So I rode away full of bitterer thoughts than I had 
known before. ; 

Arriving at my office, I found fresh cause for ex- 
citement. Old Alec Bain, the uncle of Alice, was wait- 
ing there for me. After the ordinary salutations, be 
said : i 

‘‘Well, Mr. Charles, I've come to say good-bye. 
Just as I was afeard, that fresh has been the most un- 


| fort’nit one to us. The Mistis axed me to be sure and 


Never- . 


At the door I was met by an old servant, who en-— 
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tell ye, though, that we didn’t ‘tach no manner of 
blame to you, Mr. Charles.”’ . 

“What do you mean, Mr. Bain?’ I asked, in aston- 
ishment. 

““T knowed, Mr. Charles, that it wouldn’t do no way 
for you to be thinking of our Allie, an’ said so, you 
remember. at the time. Though I do believe that 
if two young crifters ever loved each other, it’s you 
and Allie. But it’s too far atween, you see. You are 
too rich, an’ she’s too poor to have love grow and 
prosper, Mr. Charles.” 

**For heaven’s sake, Mr. Bain, explain yourself! I 
cannot understand you. Why are you come to say, 
‘Good bye’?” I asked, going back to his first en- 
igma. 

‘*Jvs’ cause [’m going,” he replied. 

“Going? Going where?” 

*That’s more’n I can tell ye. I'm gwine somewhere, 
if I kin, that a white man, if he is poor can hold his 
own with his neighbors, let ’em be as rich as they may. 
Allie’s been writin’ to us that the North’s a heap 
nigher bein’ that sort of place than*we’ve ever had 
any notion on. SolI’lowed we’d go up an’ see hera 
bit and look around. I doubt if we ever come back 
herejagain. I’m satisfied, and always have been, for 
that matter, that the South’s no place for a poor man. 
He's just got no place nor business here, only jes’ to be 
a sort of daubin’ to fill the chinks atween master and 
bigger.”’ 

“You do not mean that you are actwally going 
away, Mr. Bain?” 

“Going away. If I live to see to-morrow night, I'll 
take my first ride on a railroad train; that’s shore!” 

* But what’s the cause of this sudden move?” 

* Don’t you know, Mr. Charles?” 

Indeed I do not.”’ 

“ Haven't you heard of anythin’ that ought to make 
old Alee Bain think of makin’ himself scarce in this 
country ?”’ 

I assured him thafI had not; and then he gave mea 
history of the pasf/few weeks, which raised my anger 
toa pitch of fury/before unknown. During the past 
ten days every forse and cow that belonged to the 
old man had been killed or maimed, and herds of 
oattle turned loose upon the corn bottoms which he 
had rented and was working himself.” 

**I knowed,”’ he said, ‘“‘almost from the first that it 
was the work of no one but your family, and told the 
Mistis so; I knowed they wasn’t never going to forgive 
- me for your chancin’ to love my little Allie. I said, 
too, that there wasn’t no sense in trying to make a 
fight with the De Jeunettes. I knowed they wasn’t 
doing on’t themselves, but jast a crowd of low-down 
white trash, who will do their bidding, if they do 
‘risk the widder,’ for the sake of alittle money. An’ 
even if I should manage to get them punished after a 
long time, I'd have nothing left; myself for the stock 
I'd lost. So I concluded ’twas no use to mend what 
_ was broke, but just went to your father and told him 
: what had happened, as if I hadn't any sort of idea 
who did it. He didn’t seem no way surprised; and 
when I said that I had concluded .to pick up and 
leave the plantation an’ go off at once if we. could 
agree on what wis fair in a settlement, he ‘lowed I 
wasn’t far from right, and said he'd settle liberally. 
Then he asked me how much I thought he owed me, 
and I put it pretty high, ’cause, as I said, I was toler- 
able sure all this mischief hadn’t been done to me and 
he not knowin’ nothin’ of it, and then take it so cool 
when I tole him ov it. So, I said I reckoned about six 
hundred dollars. He said my crops and cattle both 
- wasn’t wuth that, but he wouldn’t make no words 
with me over it; but if I’d go off and leave the State 
and not come back, and take Allie with me, he’d give 
me eight hundred. I agreed to the terms, and we 
start to-morrow morning, airly.”’ 

**So,”’ said I, “you have not only let these tyrants 
run you out of the State, but have promised that Allie 
shall not return to it!” 


** Not while she is under my control, Mr. Charles. 


Of course, I’m not responsible for her afterwards. 
Though, if you and she both’ll take my advice, you’ll 
keep as far from here as a fox from a steel trap if he 
knows its whereabouts. They may get over it with 
you, though [I doubt it, but there'll meve> be any peace 
for her here, nohow.”’ 

‘* Yes, there will, Mr. Bain,’ said I. ‘I will make it, 
and she shall come and enjoy it. They cannot drive 
me out. I'll fight them foot to foot, and hand to 
hand.”’ 

‘** But I hear you are,cut off—disinherited,” said he. 

** Yes, that’s true,’’ said I, feeling for the first time 
what the fact portended. ‘ Yes,’ said I bitterly, “I 
am almost a3 poor now as Allie was when I offered her 
my love. If she chooses to throw me off on that ac- 
count, well and good. If,it was Charles De Jeunette’s 
money she accepted and not himself, I shall know it 
now.”’ 

‘*My Allie aint one of that/sort, Mr. Charles,” said 
the old man proudly. . 

‘* No, I am sure she is not,’’ I answered; “and as for 
the disinheritance, who cares for it? Iam not ono of 
the De Jeunnettes who can do nothing for themselves. 
[I have a good practice at the bar, enough for us to 
live on comfortably until I can make more.” 

‘*Yes,”’ said the old man thoughtfully; “but you 
must remember that you gained that because you 
were a De Jeunette.” 

“ True,” said I, defiantly, ‘and I will hold it because 
Tam De Jeunette, as strong at the bar as they in their 


broad acres and hundreds of slaves, They cannot put 
me down, as you will see.”’ 


**Well, I hope not, Mr. Charlies, I spects your love 
for our Allie has brought trouble to you as well as to 
us. I told the Mistis so when I beard on’t. We’re 
mighty sorry for it, the Mistis and me, but we don’t 
rightly see as we can be blamed, nohow. We hopes 
things’ll come right some time, and you'll be happy 
some time.”’ 

The old man wept as be held out his hand to say 
farewell. 

* We shan’t forget you, Mr. Charles, never, if we be 
a long way off an’ ’mong strangers at that. The Mis- 
tis an’ I'll always pray for ye every day, we will, Mr. 


‘Charles.”’ 


He wrung my band and would have departed, but I 
held him back a moment and said: 

‘‘Mr. Bain, the year that I was to wait for Allie is 
not over, but I shal] meet you at Maplewood when the 
term closes, and bring Allie back as my wife, unless 
she refuses me.”’ 

I think the old man had a lingering notion that I 
might give up his niece under all the pressure that 
was being brought to bear upon me, and was surprised 
at this declaration. At least be held my hand more 
tightly, and said: 

**God bless you, Mr. Charles! God bless you! 
is true if all the rest is false!’’ and was gone. 

- His parting words seemed like a benediction. aould 
be true. I had almost yielded to temptation, and was 
now beset with trial, but I would be true. Allie 
should never know that I had ever faltered. I was 
ashamed that Ihad. I would be true to her if it cost 
me a life-long fight—aye! if I lost the fight, and lost 
my life, toe! 


You 


CHAPTER Vili. 
LOVER, OR FRIEND? 


“‘T UST off from the road that led from Childs- 
boro to Belmont was the ruin of an old’ log 
church, so old and forgotten that there was no mem- 
ory or record of its earlier existence among the inhab- 
itants. Few, indeed, knew of its existence. It was on 
the land of my Uncle Charles, and, as I said, not more 
than a hundred yards from the main road; yet I weil 
remember his look of surprise when, riding by with 
him one day, I referred to its existence. He could 
only be satisfied of the truth of my statement by 
going himself to examive it. It stood on the slope of 
a hill, where there was a little plateau of level ground, 
and not far from what bad probably been a spring, 
though now a small swamp whose densely grown out- 
let was between the church and the highway. Un- 
doubtedly this little miry branch which ran in a sort 
of semicircle forty or fifty yards from the church had 
been the means of so securely hiding it so long a 
time. Back of it the hill rose sharply, aud the whole 
region in the rear was densely wooded for a consider- 
able distance.” One side had fallen in, but the solid 
logs of the other walls seemed to resist time’s ap- 
proaches with a conscious stubbornness. It had evi- 
dently been a large and weil-made structure for its 
day. The hearth and fireplace were of huge pieces of 
soapstone, which must have been drawn at least five 
miles, for there was no quarry nearer. In front was a 
small open space shaded by several giant oaks, which 
may have been hitching-trees when the church was in 
use, On one of the trees the end of a horseshoe was 
just visible outside the bark, which had grown over it 
since it was driven into the trunk. Back of the house 
were a few graves—none knew whose, and the head- 
stones bore no record. The message they brought to 
the living was an anonymous one. 
This had been a favorite haunt with Louie and my- 
self when we were children. Many a day had we 


' played here in the shade—she listening to my wild 
dreams, and interspersing her more subtle thoughts 


with my vague aspirations. It was here that she had 
appoiuted a meeting. 

Her note said ten o’clock, but it was little more than 
nine when I pushed Sachem through the thick growth 
of alders which skirted the miry branch in front and 
galloped up the dark old avenue which had ounce been 
the wagon road from the church to the highway. I 
had purposely anticipated the time, for the recent 
conduct of my relatives had been such as to inspire 
me with suspicion of them all, even Louie. I tied 
Sachem in a pine thicket, a hundred yards or more 
away, and then went and sat down in the shadow of 
the old ruin. 

It was a glorious moonlight night, but I was hardly 
in a mood to appreciate its beauty. Hardly half an 
hour had passed when I heard the rattling footsteps 
of a pony coming down the stony bill and across the 
bottom from the direction of Belmont. It halted.a 
moment before the old church path, and then plunged 
into the bushes, splashed across the branch and came 
up the shaded avenue and into the circle of light be- 
fore the sinking structure. It was Louie, upon her 
favorite pony, aud alone. Still I did not reveal my- 
self. The pony pricked up his ears, looked sharply in 
my direction, snorted loudly once or twice, and then 
probably recognizing my identity, dipped his head 
and began grazing. Louie slipped from the saddle, 
looked at her watch by the moonlight, and then flung 
herself at the foot of an old oak, burying her face in 
her hands. She was soon shaken with sobs. I left 
my hiding place, went to where she was lying, and, 
bending over her, whispered, Lie 


“Cousin Louie,” 


She sprang to her feet and threw her arms about my 
neck, 


Cousin Charles,’ she cried, will you? 


It isso horrible!” And her slight form was convulsed 
with shuddering sobs. I tried to soothe her excite- 
ment, butin vain. She clung to me still more closely 
and exclaimed between her sobs, | 

‘They will kill you, Cousin Charles! They will kill 
you! Why do you act so? You know how we all love 
you,—how IT love you—and now—now, I can save you 
if you will only love mea little! They would forgive 
your course to your mother, though it was horrible, 
Cousin Charles, but my brothers swear they will kil! 
you for tbe way you have treated me.” 

“Ob, I know,” she continued impetuously, as I tried 


to interrupt ber. * You think yourself in honor bound - 


to marry that borrid overseer’s girl, but you must not, 
Cousin Charles! You do not love her! You cannot 
love her—not as you do Louie! Oh! Charles! Charles! 
have I not been yours, your little Louie ever since I 
can remember? What can be strong enough to take 
you away from me? Am I not your wife to-night in 
all but name? Who but one who loved you more than 
all the world beside would have come here to warn 
you of your danger and sve you fromit? Oh, say 
that you will let that horrid creature go, and make me 
and all our people happy! Say you do not love her, 
that you will not marry her! Pray, pray do!” 

She slid from my arms and knelt before me, clasping 
wy knees. The moonlight poured upon her tear- 
stained face. 

“* Hush, hush, Louie,” I cried, “you must not—you 
shall not speak thus to me!” ; 

** But you will not marry that—that woman. Youdo 
not love her?” she cried, pleadingly. 

‘‘T must, I do,” I said, firmly. ‘Iam bound to ber 
by every consideration of honor—by every pledge,— 
short of marriago itself. You would not have me act 
dishonorably, Louie 

‘* But have you not promised me, a hundred times?" 

‘*In childish sport, Louie. I hardly knew that you 
had grown to womanhood until I had pledged my 
word to Alice Bain.” ‘ 

not speak her name!” she cried, springing to 
her fect and thrusting her fingers in herears. ‘I hate 


cher! You would break faith with me, with your 


mother who is dead—who died of sorrow for your 
shame—for this overseer’s brat!"’ 7 

* Louie! Cousin Louie!”’ 

*“ Bah! don’t call me Cousin Louie—I hate you! You 
can lie to me year after year, but your word to this 
mean, low thing is sacred!”’ 

‘Cousin Louie!”’ I exclaimed, reaching forth to take 
her arms. 

** Do not touch me!” she almost shrieked, as I caught 
her left arm. “Let me go!” she cried, struggling 
wildly. Then she raised her right hand and I heard 
her riding-whip hiss through the air, and felt the raw- 
hide cut into my cheek. She sprang upon her pony. 
and dashed off. Isat down upon the broad stepping- 
stone and rested my head upon my hands. The blood 
trickled through my fingers. How long'I sat there 
buried in distressing thoughts Ido not know. I re- 
member hearing the pony dash across the bridge, and 
Sachem whinneying after him. The next thing. that 
attracted my attention was Louie dashing again into 
the circle of light which was around me, leaping from 
her pony and falling upon her knees before me as she 
cried: : 

‘“*Forgive me, Cousin Charles! Forgive me! I did 
not mean it, but I do love you so that I was mad—yea, 
mad—wild with rage. Say you forgive me, Cousin 
Charles.” 

I threw my arma about her and kissed her, as I again 
and again assured her of a brotherly love, no less true 
than that other love I had given to her who was to be 
my wife. 3 

Then as she sobbed upon my breast I told her the 
whole story of my love for Alice Bain, how it had 
grown and ripened, and how more than worthy she 
was of it. When she had heard all, she lay quiet in 
my arms awhile; then, raising. her head, she put back 
her dark locks from her pale face and said: 

** You are right, cousin Charles. I have been weak; 
but you have not done wrong. I cannot help loving 
you; but you are not to be blamed for not loving me 
—at least, not as much as I wish you could, for you 
must always love me a little, a very little, will you 
not?’ she asked, as the tears flowed piteously. I 
soothed as best I could, and then she continued: “ But 
I came back to tell you that you must go away. Do 
not go to Childsboro. My brothers are there after 
you and will surely kill you, if you are found. I 
know you are brave, and so are they, and strong and 
active as well as you; but they are four, while you 
are but one. Our cousins from Highmont and some 
others are there too! Go away at once by some coun- 
try road till you take the stage for the North. Prom- 
ise me that you will do this!” 

I gave the promise and shé went on: j 

‘‘T am to be the heir of Beaumont, you know, cousin 


Charles. I thought when I agreed to it at first that ~ 


you would finally come to yield to the conditions. 
Since you cannot, zemember that your children shall 
have it unimpaired whenever they shall ask it. I 
shall hold it always in trust for them.” 

With a last tearful embrace I placed the noble, im- 
pulsive girl upon her pony, and listened tothe sound 


| of his footsteps as he bore her homeward. - 


(To be continued.) 
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-THH CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor, XE,- No. 4! 


— 


The Church. 


HOME. 


It was stated at the recent meeting of the 
American Colonization Society at Washington, ac- 
cording to the Chronicle, of that city, that some five 
thousand voluntary applicants for passage to Liberia 
are —_—-* the ability of the Society to send them 
there. 


The Committees of of the Reformed Church and 
the Southern Presbyterian Church have made some 
headway in the plan of co-operation already proposed. 

Their scheme provides for a mutual work in matters 
of education, publication, and missions both foreign 
and domestic. This has to be approved by the Gen- 
eral Syned and General Assembly of the respective 
churches. 


Baltimore's City Fathers propose to depart from 
long usage and assess the property of churches and 
charitable institutions in that city for the opening of 
new streets. Their reason for this is the general one, 
that it is unjust to citizens and the city that so vast an 
amount of property should remain dead capital within 
the corporate limits. The New York Legislature will 
probably discuss this subject of Church taxation this 
session. 


Bishop Huntington, of Central New York, 
makes the fact that the Indian race is dying out the 
very reason why every effort should be made to civil- 
ize and convert it. To use his words, “if anywhere 
on earth there is one people perishing faster than 
another, that is the people that a cross-bearing and 
creed-believing church ought to go after first, even 
into the wilderness, though ninety and nine longer 
lived and better folded flocks are left behind.” 
Whether acting on this theory or not, it is certain 
that the Episcopalians show a zeal in their Indian 
Mission work that has here and there produced the 
* best of results. Gen. Custer, for one instance, has 
lately testified to the moral bearing of the Santees in- 
cluded in Rev. S. D. Hinman’s charge. 


Respecting the plan of organizing an African 
Presbyterian Church in the South, the Charleston 
‘Presbytery has serious doubts whether it ought to be 
tried, but it yields to the authority of the General As- 
sembly in the matter and proposes to see what can be 
done within its own limits. Its resolution on this point 
is as follows: ** We enjoin upon our churches and min- 
isters the duty of rendering colored Presbyterians 
within our bounds whatever assistance they can in the 
way of instruction; that they organize them into 
churches, and assist them in building houses of wor- 
ship. And we further recommend that these churches 
organize themselves into separate Presbyteries as soon 
as the way be clear.’”’ Will the Presbyterians gain 
anything by isolating the colored people in this manner? 
We should say that the Charleston Presbytery takes 
the right view in saying that should the present plan 
prove unsuccessful, which is likely, the church ought 
then to go to work among the blacks as if they belonged 
to it and not to a separate organization. 


We find in the Christian Leader, reprinted from 
the St. Louis Democrat, a sermon by Rev. R. A. Hol- 
land, D. D., on the question, ‘Is Future Punishment 
Eternal?” The speaker gives a negative answer, in 
‘terms which certainly indicate strong conviction and 
a familiarity with all phases of the discussion. Intel- 
lectually it must be considered an able production. 
It is safe to assume that few of Dr. Holland’s audience 
siept during its delivery. The question of course 
arises: Will such opinions be allowed expression in an 
Episcopal pulpit? Curiously enough, while the Epis- 
copal Church has been practically as fully committed 
to the doctrine of eternal punishment as any of the 
orthodox churches, that doctrine is nowhere affirmed 
in its doctrinal formularies. We should suppose that 
some canon would be found under which to take 
action against Dr. Holland; if not, it will indicate a 
degree of freedom in the Episcopal Church of which 
no one has had any suspicion. It was, we believe, de- 
cided by a famous test case that the ministers of the 
. Church of England could not be legally held on this 
point. It certainly is extremely rare for any of them 
to publicly disavow the doctrine, though Stopford 
Brooke, if we are not greatly mistaken, sometimes 
preaches what is equivalent to Restorationism. 


As a defender of the faith—the Baptist faith— 
the Examiner and Chronicle is doing nobly. It repels 
the mere assertion that the open communionists are 
making “tremendous gains’ in this country by an 
overwhelming array of figures and facts to the con- 
trary. ‘*We have no reason to believe,” it says, ** that 
the whole pumber of avowed open communionists, 
and their sympathizers, includes thirty of the 13,000 
American Baptist ministers; or fifteen of our 20,500 
cburches; or 5,000 of their 1,700,000 members. We have 
six theological seminaries, fully manned and in suc- 
cessful operation, in five States. Not one of their 
presidents or professors has given the first indication 
of sympathy with the unrestricted communion move- 
ment. We have not less than thirty universities and 
colleges, in nearly as many States, all of whose presi- 


| dents are Baptists, and we do not know of more than 


one of the number who could, on the broadest inter- 
pretation, be ranked among the liberal communionists, 
and we are by no means sure that he would consent to 
be placed there for an hour.” We have no means of 
knowing how far open communion heresy has invaded 
the Baptist Church, but the vigor with which it has 
lately been attacked by some of the regular church 
papers would imply that the heresy crops out alto- 
gether too frequently. 


The Jubilee Singers, as reorganized under their 
leader, Prof. Geo. L. White, have started out on an- 
other musical campaign, and will spend February, 
March, April and May in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New England. Their former suecess warrants 
the expectation that large audiences will greet them 
on their present tour. It will not be forgotten that 
they are singing for the benefit of Fisk University, 
under the direction of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, and that the funds they raise are so much 
added indirectly to the latter’s resources. Of the 
$91,000 net, raised by the Singers during the past three 
years, $1,500 was special!y for philosophical apparatus, 
and $1,300 for library. With the balance, $88,200, a 
permanent site of twenty-five facres has been pur- 
chased at a cost of $20,600, and the erection of Jubilee 
Hall commenced. The building is now enclosed, and 
the work of finishing is pushed rapidly forward. The 
Singers start out ou a two years’ trip to raise $100,000, 
with which to complete the finishing ard furnishing of 
the rooms, meet necessary current expenses, and espe- 
cially to lay the foundation of the endowment of the 
University. The fact that they have done so well 
already ought to insure them greater success now. 
As for their singing qualities, it is believed that the 
changes and additions have materially increased the 
strength and attractiveness of the company. 


A word for the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. Its work for this year is planned, as it states, on 
a very economical basis, and the workers are in the 
field. Nothing can be saved by recalling them; they 
éannot live without their small salaries and the Asso- 
ciation’s debt cannot be increased. The work of this 
association, says the American Missionary, began in 
the midst of great popular enthusiasm, as it was a 
work in behalf of the ex-slaves of the South. ‘ Large 
sums of money were freely contributed from various 
sources, at home and abroad; but many of these 
sources are now found to be fluctuating. Appeals in 
Great Britain are not always equally successful; a 
Southern State or city will aid some of our schools 
one year and perhaps withhold the next; and the Ju- 
bilee Singers cannot be expected perpetually to win 
$30,000 a year. Moreover, a portion of the general 
income is devoted to specified institutions, as for ex- 
ample, Hampton, Berea or Fisk, and does not aid our 
treasury in sustaining our ordinary work. We cannot 
relinquish our efforts to secure special incomes, but 
we cannot depend on them. Our annual estimate of 
expenditure must be based, as those of other mission- 
ary societies are, on the contributions of churches and 
individuals. But in the last five years these contri- 
butions for our regular wor ve decreased. We 
may be told to cut down our work to our diminished 
income. Must we dothis? Is this the time for the A. 
M. A. to diminish its needed work? After much toil 
and the outlay of much money, it is just ready four 
most efficient service. Its churches are making safe 
and rapid progress; its higher educational institutions 
are winning the approval of intelligent Northerners 
connected with different religious denominations, and 
of legislatures and influeatial individuals in the South, 
and its Normal schools are doing a work of recognized 
value. In all our schools 10,000 students are receiving 
Christian and intellectual culture, and 710 of our for- 
mer pupils are this year teaching 64,000 scholars, and 
this number will be constantly iucreasing. Instead of 
diminishing, we ought to enlarge our work. The 
people will go backward if they do not go forward, 
and they need vastly more done for them to keep 
them advancing.” This last is one of the strongest 
reasons for supporting the association at what may be 
called the present crisis in the South. If we have un- 
dertaken to educate and lift up the black man, we 
cannot stop short of the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject. To lose interest in him now would be his moral 

and political ruin. 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—Four Maine Congregational 
ministers— Rev. Messrs, E.T. Hincks, E. H. Byington, L. 
L. Paine and G. S. Dickerman—have assumed the edi- 
torial control of the Portland Christian Mirror, which 
represents the denomination in that State. Thev ex- 
plain their active support of the paper on the ground 
that some stronger bond than conferences is needed to 
keep up the unity of feeling and action among the 
Congregational churches in the State, and that the re- 
ligious newspaper is the proper medium in the case. 
These pastors give their services to the Mirror gratui- 
tously.—Professors Park and Phelps, of Andover, and 
Prof. Il. B. Smith, of Union Theological Seminary, 
N. Y., are all at Clifton Springs for their health.—A 
young Roman Catholic girl of Louisville has joined 
the Jewish Church there and is soon to marry one of 
its members—a circumstance which may move the 
Jewish Messenger to say again that it cannot sincerely 
rejoice over a Gentile conversion that is immediately 


| followed by a Hebrew wedding.—Rev, Dr. Adams, 


now iat Union Theological Semivary, is said to invite 
the members of the Senior Class to breakfast with 
him in turn, and then take them to his church near 
by, where he has the youug man preaesh a sermon to 
him. The Doctor then corrects his yoice, gestures, 
manner and faults generally. Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, 
of Brooklyn, lectured to the students of the seminary 
recently on cee without notes. 


FOREIGN. 


Ten thousand pounds are to be raised towards 
the expenses of the mission of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey to London, and the Agricultural Hall has been 
secured for the month of March. In the three succeed- 
ing months they are to labor in other parts of the 
capital. 


All the anonymous thousand-pound checks that 
have for a long time found their way to this and that 
charitable object in England are at last traced to the 
hand of an old man of eighty living in a quiet way in 
the vicinity of Cheshunt. His secret, however, comes 
to light only in his death. By his books it appears 
that he gave away in his lifetime some three hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds after this fashion; forty- 
five thousand within the last year. 


A correspondent of the London Daily Review 
went to Manchester recently to give a report of the 
Moody and Sankey services there, and wrote back 
that he found the Free Trade Hall, at the eight o’clock 
morning meeting, crowded with nearly five thousand 
people, and that Mr. Moody’s address on ‘‘Daniel’’ was 
one of the most picturesque yet simple he ever heard. 
The scene in the afternoon was indescribable, as twice 
as many persons flocked to the great Hall as could 
get in. 


The Furkish Missions Aid Society of London 
has just voted a thousand pounds to the Aintab College 
in Syria, making $20,750 raised for the object in En- 
gland. As the institution is one of the enterprises of 
the American Board, this generous contribution from 
friends on the other sidé can hardly be supplemented 
by auy less sum by friends on this. The college is such 
an obvious necessity for Central Turkey that we have 
no doubt that the supporters of the Board will sooner 
or later insure its complete success. 


As further indications of an opening missionary 
field in Persia, the Cologne Gazette says that the nu- 
merous Armenian Christians there bave the protection 
of the Russian Ambassador, and that their influence is 
materially increased by many of the foreign residents 
marrying their daughters. Tbe old fanaticism in re- 
ligious matters is also less often displayed. Among 
significant innovations, probably encouraged by the 
Shah, are the changes in the external appearance of 
the upper and middle classes in Persia. Shoes are 
worn, the baggy trousers are reduced, the chin is- 
shaven—an innovation obnoxious to the orthodox Mo- 
hammedans—the cap is not so high, and the whole 
dress isa mixture of Armenian and European fasbions. 


Rev. Edward Stuart, of London, whom the 
Record calls “‘ that eccentric Ritualist,” thinks that 
the Church of England is already ‘“‘ disestablished and 
partially disendowed,”’ and that a few trifling details 
are all that now remain to be adjusted. With the 
abolition of Church-rates, writes Mr. Stuart, the Es- 
tablishment passed away, and all that is now needed 
is to imitate the good example set by Mr. Gladstone in 
Ireland, relieve the bishops of their seats in the House 
of Lords, compensate fairly lay patrons, and so let the 
Church of England feel terra firma once again beneath 
its feet. Mr. Stuart recommends Ritualists to wait 
and see what comes of the Worship Act, and if it 
proves a serious annoyance, to submit to it so far as 
may be necessary to keep possession of all their exist- 
ing centers of action, but immediately to commence iu 
earnest an agitation for Disestablishment. 


Rev. Charles Kingsley died at London on Sun- ~ 
day last, aged fifty-six years. He was born in Devon- 


{ shire, and came from an old family which is mentioned 


as having attached itself te Cromwell’s cause during 
the English Revolution. After graduating with con- 
siderable honor from Cambridge, he decided to follow 
his father’s steps into the ministry, and in 1844 was 
presented to the living of Eversley in Hampshire, 
where his warm sympathies with the poor, whieh in- 
voluntarily drew to him so mapy friends, were first 


developed. He was subsequently appointed as Canon 


of Westminster, and in his theological views was 
identified with Dean Stanley and the Broad Church 
party in the establishment. His tender interest how- 
ever in the laboring classes and in oppressed humanity 
at large was the prominent and the winning feature of 
his clerical labors. As an author and a poet, Canon 
Kingsley’s fame is world-wide, ‘* Alton Locke,”’ * Hy- 
patia,” “‘ Vilage Sermons’ and a score or more of 
other titles being so universally familiar as to need 
no more than their mention here. Mr. Kingsley’s visit 


_to the United States about a year ago was one of the 


happy incidents of his life, so far at least as it gave 
genuine pleasure to hundreds on this side to see and 
to hear him. The English people cannot regret his 
death any more generally or sincerely than . wil! the 
people of this country. 
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Jan. 27, 1875. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


|, (From Tuesday, Jan. 19, to Monday, Jan. 2.] 


Several Legislatures have chosen United States 
Senators during the week. These, with one or. two 
exceptions, were prearranged in caucus. Mr. Kernan, 
of this State, succeeds Mr. Fenton. He is a Demo- 
crat of excellent repute. Delaware, of course, returns 
Mr. Bayard. Indiana, contrary to well-founded fears, 
sends Mr. McDonald, not an inflationist, and by re- 
pute a man of strong common sense. Mr. Dawes, of 
Massachusetts, takes his segt as Charles Sumner’s suc- 
cessor. From Pennsylvania we have Mr. Wallace, 
lately Chairman of the Democratic State Committee. 


 Heis not all thatcould be wished for the representa- 


tive of a ring-ridden State. Isaac P. Christiancy, of 
Michigan, succeeds Senator Chandler. He is a Repub- 
lican, a Judge of the Supreme Court, and likely to be 
a credit to his State. Rhode Island cannot as yet 
agree upon a senator, although several ballots have 
been taken. Nebraska sends a Republican, Mr. A. 8. 
Paddock. The most mournful event to be chronicled 
in this paragraph is the election of the ex-Confeder- 
ate General Cockerill, of Missouri, to succeed Carl 
Schurz. This gentleman was a dashing soldier, but 
promises poorly as a statesman, especially when he 


. must of necessity be contrasted with such a predeces- 


ors as Mr. Schurz. The Legislatures of Tennessee, 
Minnesota and West Virginia have reached no decision 
as we go to press. 


There is no doubt but that the Congressional 
Sub-Committee, from whose report we quoted largely 
last week, was subjected to very severe disciplinary 
treatment in the. privacy of the Committee-room. 
It is a very rare thing in the history of Congressional 


. investigations, where political feeling is involved, to 


nttain practical agreement in a report. Washington 
gossip all goes to show that Messrs. Potter, Phelps, 
‘and Foster had to exercise a great deal of firmness in 
order to get their report presented. To the outsider, 
conscious of the ability to vote as he likes, it may seem 
incomprehensible that political pressure such as we 
‘refer to should be anything serious; but those who 
‘have experienced it tell a different story. We may 
not, however, after all, escape without a minority or 


Other report, for the rest of the Committee, with 


‘Mr. G. F. Hoar at their head, have gone to New Or- 
‘leans to see for themselves. They have been cordially 
received by both parties, the Conservatives particu- 
larly being confident that investigation means justifi- 
cation so far as they are concerned. Meanwhile the 
two legislatures are in session, carefully avoiding a 
conflict, and fighting shy of important legislation. 
Among the State protests against. the military inter- 
ference is one from the Legislature of Georgia, which 
in its advice to Louisiana emphasizes the importance 
of keeping the peace at all hazards. 


' Among the important constitutional questions 
‘which must be decided before the relations of the 
general Government to the South, and especially to 
Louisiana, are finally adjusted, is the proper inter- 
pretation of that clause in the Constitution which 


-guarautees a republican form of government to each 


of the States. Mr. Sumner named this clause “ the: 
sleeping giant of the Constitution.’’ No one thought 
much of it before the war, and during its continuance 
it was convenient sometimes to fall back upon. Now, 
however, it is rather important ‘to secure a more 
exact definition. The most reasonable essayists on 
this question agree in a general way that the Gov- 
ernment has no right to assume that a State govern- 
ment is non-republican unless it is duly notified to 
that effect as provided elsewhere in the Constitution, 
or unless hindered in the discharge of its lawful func- 
tions by armed resistance. It is surprising how coolly 
‘we speculate upon the expediency of ordering a new 
election in Louisiana. Indeed it is by no means im- 
probable that a bill for suck an election will be re- 
ported to Congress within a week. Before such a 
precedent is established we hope that its ultimate con- 


_gsequences will be thoroughly discussed. We may at 


any rate expect to hear some very seund reasoning 
from Mr. Schurz if the question comes up for debate 
in the Senate. : 


By the time Congress decides what to do in the 


case of Louisiana we shall, at the present rate, have a 


goodly number of precedents on the record whereby 
the effects of military interference may be considered 
iu detail. The latest instance was on Monday, when, 
according to a telegraphic dispatch which has not yet 
‘been contradicted, Major George E. Head, acting nom- 
inally under orders from General Sheridan, entered 
the sheriff's office at Vicksburg with a squad of soldiers 
and ejected A. J. Flanagan, who was in possession by 
virtue of the late election, about the validity of which 
there is a contest on constitutional grounds. It seems 
to have been the thing to appeal, after this proceeding, 


’ to Chancellor Hill who was holding court in an adjacent 


room, for to him both parties went for advice or 
succor. The Chancellor appointed Wm. H. McGhee 
sheriff pro. tem., constructively approving thereby the 
action of Major Head. Howit happensthat a “‘ Chan- 
cellor’”’ has such an appointing power as this is not ob- 
vious, but we presume it is all right according to prac- 


tice under the State Government, for McGhee was a 


deputy under the late incumbent Crosby, defeated by 
the election above referred to. McGhee was duly in- 
stalled by the military, and nothing has been reported 
s.20e to throw discredit upon the facts as at first re- 


ported. 


The most cétispieuous witness before the Ways 
and Means Committee this week was Mr. Whitclaw 
Reid, Editor of tho New York Tribune. He was sum- 
moned to Washington on the strength of certain inti- 
mations or allegations which he has suffered to appear 
in his paper. While his direct testimony did not 
amount to much, he made a number of valuable sug- 
gestions to the Committee which may bring something 
of importance to light. After considerable pressure, 
Mr. Reid named two Congressmen whose names he 
had heard associated with sundry fragments of Pacific 
Mail funds. As these gentlemen, Messrs. Dawes of 
Massachusetts and Wood of New York, were present, 
as members of the Committee, the situation was for 
the moment quite dramatic. 
could say that he did not believe the stories, so the 
committee-men were sumewhat placated. For the 
rest, little progress has been made. The funds were 
so affectionately handled by middlemen that the 
ultimate pockets are not yet discovered. An interest- 
ing episode of Mr. Reid’s stay in Washington was his 
arrest at the instance of ‘‘ Boss’’ Shepard, for having 

. published libelous matter concerning the Ring opera- 
tions in that city. This gave rise to a debate in Con- 
gress as to the propriety of arresting a witness sum- 
moned by a Congressional conimittee. 


The Springfield Republican quoted the Vice 
President lately as having expressed a belief that the 
Republican party was dead. Mr. Wilson promptly 
replied that this was a mistake, and enforced his con- 
viction by a review of the situation. Mr. Wilson has 
suffered somewhat in health lately, and this bas per- 
haps made him less conspicuous in public affairs than 
he would otherwise have been. Indeed he has never 
taken especial delight in the niceties of party manage- 
ment, but he is the right kind of a Republican for all 
| that. Mr. Wilson io his letter warns the managers 
that the whip of party discipline cannot control the 
intelligence of the community, and intimates that 
Office-holders, if they wish effectually to serve the 
Republican party, had better pay more attention to 
their duties than to local politics. He thinks that a 
new lease of power can be secured if proper measures 
are taken to convince seceders that the principles of 
Republicanism are unchanged, and that only through 
its ascendency can the equality of races be main- 
tained. We are constrained to fear, from contem- 
porary events at Washington, that this kind of moral- 
izing will not:vitally affect the situation at Washington. 
There is a sublime confidence in official power there- 
about that ignores ordinary warnings. 
refreshing to find one high official willing and read 
to express himself frankly and fearlessly on party 
topics. Quotations from his letter will be found on 


page 78. 


The trial of the civil suit instituted by Theodore 
Tilton against Mr. Beecher in the City Court of 
Brooklyn has been in progress since January 4th. 
The case was called and the impanelment of a special 
jury ordered on that day by Judge McCue, but on 
January 5th it was sent before Chief Justice Neilson. 
Mr. Beecher’s counsel objected to this transfer, and 
the question was argued at considerable length before 
Judge McCue, who, however, decided to adhere to 
his order. Exception was taken to the decision by de- 
fendant’s counsel. A full jury was obtained on Fri- 
day, January 8th, after a very careful examination, 
including many rejections on both sides. The follow- 
ing named jurrs owere finally accepted and savo 

1. Griffin B. Halstead, hardware; Methodist. 

2. Henry Thyer, boarding-house ; Epistopalian. 

8. George Hull, carpenter; Baptist. 

4. Christopher Fitter, willow-ware; Lutheran. 

5. Samuel Flake, roofer; Roman Catholic. 

6. A. R. Case, druggist; Presbyterian. 

7. Edward Whelan, builder; Roman Catholic. 

& William H. Davis, real estate ; no church. 

9. William T. Jeffrey, grain broker; Episcopalian. 


11. Chester Carpenter, merchant; Presbyterian. 
12. John McMurn, grocer ; rian. 


The names of the opposing counsel are as follows: 


For the Prosecution. Por the Defense. 
William A. Beaeh, Witiam M. Evarta, 
William Fullerton, John K. Porter, 
Samuel D. Morris, Benjamin F. Tracy, 
Roger A. Pryor, Thomas G. Shearman, 
Thomas E. Pearsall. Austin Abbott, 

John L. Hill, 


John W. Sterling. 

James H. Drake was the first witness examined. 
He was called by the defense, and his testimony taken 
before the jury was selected, as he was about to sail 
for Europe. On Monday, January lith, the case was 
formally opened for the prosecution by ex-Judge 
Morris, whose address lasted nearly three days, ending 
on Wednesday at the noon recess. Augustus Maver- 
ick was then called as the first witness for the prosecu- 
tion. His examination was quite brief and prelimin- 
ary in its character. Cross-examination was waived 
by the defense. The second witness was Francis D. 


The witness, however, . 


It is, 


10. John F. Taylor, cork manufacturer; no church. . 


| Moulton, whose direct examination lasted through 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, and was concluded 
on Monday the 18th inst, This examination was con- 
ducted by ex-Judge Fullerton, and consisted mainly 
of the identification of documents almost all of which 
had been published already, and the repetition of 
conversations. The cfoss-examination was conduct- 
ed on the part of the defense by ex-Judge Porter 
until Wednesday, when he was obliged, on account of 
illness, to yield his place to Mr. Tracy. At this writ- 
ing—Monday—the cross-examination of Mr. Moulton 
is not concluded. 


Massachusetts, according to the report, just ren- 
dered, of the special commission appotmted for the 
purpose, has some thirty unsafe dams. These are 
specified in thé report. The losses from the breaking 
of dams last year foot up $1,400,000. The log dams at 
Holyoke and Turwter’s Falls, and the stone dams at 
Lowell and Lawrence are commended as works of the 
best possible description, Nothing especially new fs- 
brought to light regarding the disasters of last spring: ' 
but the recent breaking of the new Haydenville dam 
is conclusively accounted for by the discovery that the 
sand used in preparing the cement for grouting wa» 
destitute of silex, without which the cement does not 
“set” effectually. This sand was apparently, and at 
first sight, perfectly suitable, and close investigation 
alone demonstrated the fact that it was wholly com- 
posed of mica and hornblende. Engineers must not 
therefore, take it for granted that clear sand is neces- 
sarily suitable for making cement. The commission- 
ers recommend a revision of existing laws, the passage 
of a special act, and the ordering of a therough hydro- 
graphic survey of the state. 


Several destructive snow-storms and floods have 
occurred west of the Rocky Mountains. In big Cot- 
tonwood Cafion, Utah, a deep defile in the Wasatch 
Range, occupied by miners’ cabins and ore-crushing 
mills, an avalanche of snow and ice swept away many 
of the rude structures, and it is known that at least 
a dozen persons lost their lives. The snow-fall is very 
heavy in this region, and when it starts down the pre- 
cipitous sides of the ravines, nothing built by mortal 
hands can resist its movement. The City of Marys- 
ville, a village at the confluence of the Yuba and 
Feather Rivers, has been completely isolated and sub- 
merged by a sudden rise in these streams, whose beds 
have been gradually filled up by débris from mining 
works. The system of levees established with such 
completeness as is attainable in that remote region has 
proved utterly inadequate under the circumstances, 
‘and the inhabitants are in a very critical situation. 
Many lives have doubtless been lost, but full details 
have not yet come to hand. ! 


Montenegro, a small Turkish principality near 
the Adriatic coast, having a Christian population of 

mething over 100,000, bas assumed a wariike attitude 
t rd the Sublime Porte in consequence of complica- 
tio rising out of the murder ofa party of resident 
Christians by Turkish soldiery during Oetober last. 
Commissioners were appointed on both sides to investi- 
gate the affair, but the slow progress of the Turkish 
officials did not meet the views of the Montenegrins and 
an appeal was made to the Russian authorities to secure 
the friendly offices of European powers. The request 
was favored by several of the powers and some of the 
murderers were arrested and condemned’ to death by 
the Turkish authorities. The execution of thesentences 
was, however, delayed, and a demand made by the 
Porte for the surrender of the surviving Christians. 
This was very distasteful to the Montenegrins, a hardy 
and independent race of mountaineers, and by the 
latest accounts there was small prospect of @ pacific 
settlement. Turkey is of course far the the most pow- 
erful of the two, but Russia may uphold the weaker 
party, and in the critical state of Europe there is no 
ing where the trouble will end. The Crimean war 
grew out of a far more trivial affair than this, and 


there is much anxiety among sensitive European di- 
| plomatists. 


All that the Soldier-President MaeMahon see 
to want is that his provisional powers shall be consti- 
tutionally organized, so that his office shal? substan- 
tially become a dictatorship. The bill proposed on 
behalf of the Government confirms the President’s 
powers, makes the Ministers responsible for their 
official acts, creates a Senate or Upper House, author- 


izes the President to dissolve the Provisional Assem- | 


bly, and provides that at the close of the Septennate 
the two Houses may decide upon the future and stable 
form of government for France. The debate has 
already begun upon this and the other constitutional 
provisions, and promises to occupy the attention of 
all parties for an indefinite time to come. Of course 
@ measure such as that indicated would place in Mao- 
Mahon’s hands the power of organizing the govern- 
ment to suit himself, and his management would be 
very maladroit if he failed, in the course of six 
years, to create a dual legislative machine which 
would very effectually do his will and turm the coun- 
try over, at the close of the Septennate, ina perfectly 
satisfactory condition. His supporters are at present 
few in number, and beeome relatively fewer with 
almost every new election. The situation is unnatu- 
ral and critical, and the most reckless prophets in the 
English journals are at a loss to say what ia to be ex- 
pected. 
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Che Hittle Folks. 


LITTLE RAG-TAG. 


By CLARA G. DOLLIVEB. 


CURLY, bright head, and perched upon it 

Little Rag-tag of a brown sun-bonnet ; 
A pair of old shoes, forever untied, 
Whose soles have holes, whose toes grin wide. 
Come sun or come shade, come shine or come rain, 
To little Ray-tag it’s evor the same ; 
With an air of the most supreme content, 
She paddies and plays till the day is spent. 


Why people complain, she never can see, 
When God is as good as ever can be; 
She talks to herself, and laughs, and sings 

* About the world and its beautiful things ; 
But, though He is good to all of the rest, 
She is very sure that He loves her best! 
Oh, how much better this world would wag 
If we all had hearts like little Rag-tag ! 


THE CHANCELLOR’S NEW COACH. 


By Mrs. M. S. 


SUPPOSE everybody who knows anything 

about North Carolina has heard of Chapel Hill 
College. They call the acting president the chancel- 
lor, and when wy two sons, Harry and Tom were at 
the institution, that office was filled by Chancellor 
Mitchell, a northern man by birth, a great wit and 
scholar, and universally beloved and honored through- 
out the State where he spent the best part of his life, 
and where he came to that tragical end on the moun- 
tain called by his name. In the winter of 18— my 
boys came home to spend their Christmas vacation. I 
will not give their family name, because one of the 
young gentlemen implicated in this story has since 
become a wise professor in another college and he 
does not wish the boys there to know about his youth- 
ful prank, cspecially as the laugh was turned upon 
him. Our home was in South Carolina, and we had 
been busy for weeks getting ready for Christmas, 
which is the great event of the year on a Southern 
plantation. The long rows of negro houses had been 
whitewasbed, and the faces of the inmates seemed 
newly blackened with some ebony polish, they shone 
80 with expectation of the good time coming. Even 
cross old Dinah’s biggest wrinkles were gone, or the 


ruts between them were filled up with the rich steam. 


which rose from the huge Dutch ovens and pots over 
which she presided. 

Digging Greek roots makes boys hungry and they 
like to get at roots easier of digestion; so big dishes of 
baked sweet potatoes with the sugary juice running 
out of their brown skins vanished before Harry and 
Tom as fast as apples or doughnuts do in the clutches 
of Yankee boys. You will think that Carolina was a 
queer, heathenish country destitute of benignant Pur- 
itan institutions when I tell you that pumpkin pies 
were never heard of there in those days; but we South- 
erners think that sweet potato pone is a pretty good 
substitute, to say nothing of johnny-cake. 

But I must leave off telling you what our boys ate 
that Christmas time and let you know what they did 
at College just before the holidays. I had noticed that 
Harry sometimes in the midst of our jollities had a 
very sober face, and that a droll twinkle would come 
into Tom’s eye whenever he saw this unusual look, but 


°I would not question them. Harry had in his trunk a 


big bundle carefully tied up which I wondered at, but 
thought it might contain a present for one of us, so I 
said nothing about it. Finally the right mood came 


-on and out popped the story which I will try to tell in 


Harry’s words. 

“Our president had a fine, close carriage, just ar- 
rived from New York, which was put away in the 
barn wrapped in the cover in which it came, and we 
boys were anxious to see it, and get it out before the 
old gentleman bad a ride init. When night came on 
six of us, I among the number, got together on the sly 
and determined to draw this carriage into a piece of 
woods about four miles from the college grounds, and 
leave it there over night. We thought what fine fun 
it would be the next morning when the trick was dis- 
covered. We stole down stairs and out into the stable 
without being seen, as we supposed, wheeled the coach 
out and started off with it. Four of us acted as horses, 
one going ahead as scout and the sixth guarding the 
rear. After we got out of hearing we told stories, and 
sang songs to cheer us on the way, called the president 
‘old Prex’ and all kind of nick-names that were not 
absolutely disgraceful, and pulled away lustily for the 
woods. The last mile seemed longer than the other 
three, but our spirits did not flag. At last the wood 
was gained. We drew the carriage into a cleared 
space beneath a big live-oak tree with long gray moss 
drooping from its branches, and I was just giving a 
fine imitation of how the president’s old servant Peter 
would rave when he came to tell us in the morning 
that ‘Mas’ Chans’ler’s coach ben stole’ when a queer 
noise came from the carriage. We listened awe-struck. 


“Then the door opened from the inside, and a bland, 


sweet voice said, ‘Young gentlemen, I thank you 
heartily for the ride you have given me in my new 
carriage, but as it is rather late we had better get 
home—I know you will take me back.’ Then he lit 


his lantern and his cigar, leaned back on the cushions 


and looked at us. We stared helplessly at each other 


for a minute, the lantern lighting up our appalled 
faces, and making ghostly shadows among the trees, 
and then we harnessed ourselves in again and started 
for the college. Drearily we tugged away uncheered 
by song or story. It soon began to rain and the 
wheels dragged as heavily as our spirits. Some of us, 
braver than the others, when we changed hunds on 
the pole, would look into the carriage and there sat 
‘Mas’ Chans’ler’ puffing away at his cigar, occasionally 
moving the lantern to throw our figures and faces into 
bolder relief, ‘but never a word spake he.’ Soaked to 
the skin and well plastered with North Carolina clay, 
we at last reached the avenue, and to crown our mor- 
tification there stood old Peter with a pine torch ia 
his hand, grinning from ear to ear, and shaking so 
that the light made our figures dance up and down 
like puppets, and our faces look ten times longer than 
they really were, and that is saying a good deal. 

“The Chancellor made him a signal, and he led the 
procession to the stable. When we got there the old 
gentleman again thanked us for his ride, and bade us 
good night. He did not call any of us by name, and 
be has never spoken to us of that night’s work. We 
were punished enough already.”’ 

‘“‘The bundle in your trunk, Harry—what is in it?’ 

‘““The clothes that I wore that night. Please give 
them to Sambo, mother.”’ 

‘But Harry, how did the President find out what 
you were going to do with his coach?” - | 


“That is the most provoking part of it. That old 


black rascal who lighted us up the avenue lay behind 
the hedge and heard us plan the expedition and went 
straight and told his master of it.°’ 


THE SPIDER AND I. 


By HENRIETTA ELBON. 


“6 | be tired and sick and out of all patience |!” 

said I, the other day, as I threw myself on the 
old lounge in my cubby-house. My cubby-house is a 
corner of the attic, partitioned off from the rest, which 
is my play-room and reading-room, and sometimes a 
workshop. There is my precious ragged old lounge, 
which I have wheeled in from the attic; there are all 
my dolls,—mostly rag-babies—and my favorite story- 
books, and -there, just then, was my worsted work, 
too; it was with that I was out of patience. 

Almost mamma’s birthday, the 24th of July, and 
that pretty little tidy wasn’t finished yet! I’d been 
sitting by the one smaH window which lighted my 
little den, trying and trying to get the border right; 
but it wouldn’t come like the pattern. It was rather 
a hard piece of work for a little girl to do, but I did 
so want to surprise mamma with it that I wouldn't 
for the world go and ask her to show me. 

SoI unraveled it, did it over two or three times, 
then, in despair, threw myself on my old lounge, and 
looking up at the rafters overhead, counted them over, 
wishing I could think of anything but that tidy. Just 
then astray sunbeam, coming in at the window, fell 
plump on a fat little spider, trying to swing himself 
from one rafter to the next, by a tiny line, which 
shone in the sunlight like a thread of gold. 

I laughed aloud, and said to myself, “‘Mamma will 
think I don’t know how to keep house very well, if 
she comes up here and sees spiders’ webs between the 
rafters. I wonder what spiders are good for any way! 
I can’t think of any use they are in the world, except- 
ing to kill flies, and it seems to me the flies are getting 
thicker and thicker every day, in spite of them.” 
While I was talking aloud to myself in this way, the 
spider was trying again and again to swing himself 
across, and, although rather sleepy, I kept my eyes 
open to see if he would succeed. ‘* What a patient 
little thing he is!’’ began I again; “‘ He keeps trying, 
over and over; I only wish I had been so persevering 
with my tidy.” « 

At last he fairly swung himself across, then, steady- 
ing himself on the beam, fastened his tiny line, and 
to my great surprise, walked out to the head of a large 
nail, just over the lounge, and looked down at me. 

** So, little girl, you wonder what spiders are good 
for?”’ began he, in the thinnest and tiniest voice you 
ever beard. 

When I was telling mamma about this afterwards, 
she said: ‘“‘I suppose his voice seemed to you as atten- 
uated as his web?’ I said: ** Yes, itdid remind me of 
his web, but I dont’t know what attenuated means.”’ 

“Tt means drawn out very fine and thin,” said she. 
And that was just the way his voice sounded. 

**So you wondered what spiders were good for?’ 
said he, again. ‘ Yes, sir,’’ said I, for I was so sur- 
prised to hear him speak that it made me very respect- 
ful; although he was only a fat, roly-poly little insect, 
and it seemed to bother him a good deal to keep his 
balance on the head of that nail. I didn’t know but 
he would fall over on me, and found myself humming 


over: 
** Little Misa Muffet, she sat on a tuffet, 


Eating of curds and whey ; 
When there came a little spider, 
And gat him down beside ber, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away.” 
But I wasn’t a bit frightened; I only wondered if my 
lounge were a tuffet, for I am not quite sure what a 
tuffet is. 
** Oh, no!” said the spider, recovering himself after 
asevere wobble. “ You are not like Miss Muffet at all, 
but you make me think of Robert Bruce." , 


| 


“ Robert Bruce!” said L 
yes,” said he; “have you never heard of 

m 

“Well, I have read a good deal about him in my 
‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ but I don’t see how I{can 
put you in mind of such a great Scottish chieftain.” 

“Well,” said the spider, ‘‘once after he had been 
fighting hard and had lost a great many battles, and 
been driven out of Scotland, he was lyiug in a rough 
Irish cabin, on a miserable old bed (much worse than 
your ragged lounge), looking up at a spider, just as 
you were watching me. He noticed that the spider 
had tried six times to swing himself from one beam to 
another, and it reminded him of his own six lost bat- 
tles against King Edward: So he said to himself, ‘I 
am tired out and discouraged, but if the spider succeed 
the seventh time, I wifl try once more to regain my 
crown. If he fail, however, I shall leave Scetland for- 
ever, and go to fight the Saracens.’ The spider suc- 
ceeded, and Bruce, taking courage again, gathered his 


troops together, and, going forth once more to fight. 


his enemies, won the battle and became king of Scot- 
land.”’ 

Well, that’s a very interesting story,” said I. 
you know any more, Mr. Spider ?’’ 

** Yes, indeed,”’’ said he, ‘‘ Icould tell you stories about 
spiders allday. Did you ever hear of Mahomet?” | 

“Why, yes,” said I, “‘mamma has told me a good 
deal about him. 


“Do 


and other nations, believe that he was one of God's 
prophets. Mamma says they call God Allah; and 
when they wish to praise him they say, ‘Great is Al- 
lah! and Mahomet is his prophet!’ And instead of 
having our Bible, they havea book walled the Koran, 
which they look upon as sacred; but of course it 
doesn’t compare with our blessed Bible.’’ 

“ Well, [don’t know much about the Koran,” said 
the spider, *‘ but I'll tell you a story about Mahomet.” 

“Ob, do, Mr. Spider,” said I. ‘‘ And will there be 
anything about spiders in it?’ 

“Of course there will! Well, while Mahomet was 
upon the earth his most powerful enemies were a tribe 
of Arabs called the Koreish, who were always fighting 
him; and once upon a time when he had a great battle 
with them they gained the victory, and he had to flee 
for his life with his fdithful friend Aboo Beker. They 
knew they would very soon be overtaken by their 


-enemies and put te death, unless they could find some 


safe hiding place. 

* At last they came to a cave, the entrance to which 
was Very small, and across this opening iegieimalaa had 
drawn his curtain of gossamer. : 

** Aboo Beker was about te destroy it, that his mas- 
ter might creep in; but Mahomet said: ‘Destroy not 
the web, my faithful Aboo Beker; for it may serve to 
deceive our enemies. We will try to enter without 
breaking it.’ So they glided in as gently as they 
could, not touching the web, and, hiding in the dark- 
est corner of the cavern, listened for the approach of 
their foes. 

“By and by they heard the tramp of horses, and 
knew that the Koreish were close at hand. They 
heard them pause at the mouth of the cave, and then 
the leader’s voice, saying: ‘They can’t have gone in 


there, there’s a spider’s web across it; nobody's been | 


in there for a long while; so it’s no use spending any 
time here; we’ll press on.’ 

“ And they rode away, leaving Mahomet and Aboo 
Beker unharmed. 

“So you see,”’ continued the spider, “ that but for 
the web Mahoniet would have been taken and put to 
death, and there would have been an end of him, and 
his religion too. Just think what a difference it would 
have made in the world!” 

“Yes,”’ said I; see. It was a very lucky thing 
for Mahomet; but I can’t say that I think it was so 
very fortunate for the world; for he was a false 
prophet, you know.’” 


“That's very true,’ said the spider. “ I’m not stand- 


ing up for Mahomet, but I thought you would like to 
hear that story.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Spider. I am very glad I heard it. 
Have you spiders ever done anything else?’’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said he. ‘‘ We’rea great deal of 
good in the world. Of ceurse we cannot furnish you 
with material for fine dresses as the silk-worms do; 
but the astronomers could hurdly get along without 


us. They use the tiny threads we spin as guiding > 


lines, by the aid of which they calculate the millions 
of miles that separate one star from another, and by 
which they tell the time to the thousandth part of a 
second at which a star arrives at the meridian. And 
in this nothing could take their place—not the finest 
hair on your head, or the tiniest thread of the silk- 
worm. Not that I wish to say anything against the 


silk-worms, however, for _ belong to our trades- © 


unior.”’ 

“Why! what is your trade. Mr. Spider ?”’ said I. 

we’re weavers,’’ said he. 

Weavers!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, spinners and weavers. You may think we 
weave nothing but cobweba, but those of us that livo 
out of doors weave balloons, and diving-bells, and 
curious little houses in the grass.” 

* Balloons and diving-bells!”’ cried I. 

“* Yes,” said he, “‘ they spin out fine silk-like threads, 
which, being lighter than the air, raise them toward 
the clouds; and those that live in the water make 


tiny diving-bells, of finely-woven web, which they 


That he pretended to be a great 
prophet, and that many people, Turks and Arabians) 
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coat with gluten so that they look like glass. They 
live in them all their lives, so we call them water- 
epiders.”’ 

“Oh dear me! what interesting insects you are! 
But is it true, Mr. Spider, that there are in Spain 
great spiders called Tarantulas, and if they bite you, 
you dance, and dance, and cannot stop yourself, until 
at last you danve yourself to death ?”’ 

‘“*No,” said he; “‘thatisaslander. Men tell a great 
many stories of us that are not true. Wedo a great 
deal more good than harm. Once there was a French- 
man—”’ 

‘‘Fannie! Fannie! _Tea’s ready; come down to 


supper!’’ 


Instead of the spider’s tiny piping, that was mam- 
ma’s sweet voice calling me from the foot of the 
garret stairs. I sat up, and rubbing my eyes, looked 
for my spider. He wasn’t there on the nail, but right 
between the rafters over my lounge was stretched a 
shining net-work, and I thought that, away up in the 
crack above it, where the beam touched the roof, I 
could see my little friend, crouched in a dark corner, 
waiting for flies. 

So I shook off my sleepiness, and ran gaily down 
stairs to supper, singing: © 

*“ Will you walk into my parlor ?”’ 
Said the spider tothe fly; _ 
* "Tis the prettiest little parlor | 
That ever you did spy.” 7 

so merry, little girl?’’ said. mamma, as I 
danced inte the dining-room. So at the tea-table I 
told her all that I had dreamed—leaving out about 
the tidy, of course—for you know that was a secret. 

But like Robert Bruce I did try again, and my tidy 
was finished for mamma’s birthday. When I gave it 
to her I told her what a lesson the spider had taught 
me; and mamma said, if she were I, she would let 
that spider’s web stay as long as it would last. So it 
is there yet, but getting rather dusty. 

If I have another dream about bim you shall hear 
it; and I hope I will, for I would like ever so much to 


know what he was going to say about that Frenchman. 


WHERE THEY COME FROM. 
By OLrvE THORNE. 


OU’LL be shocked, I fear, when I tell you 

that your doll came out of a rag-bag, her curls 

from the back of a goat, and her elegant china tea-set 
out of a mud hole. 

But what will you say when I tell you that your 
jelly is made out of old boots, and your delightful 
perfumery from horrid smelling coal-tar? 

You don't own all the made-over things in the fam- 
ily, either. Johnny’s new beaver cloth overcoat was 
worn out on the back of a beggar, and perhaps even 
played the part of a scarecrow in some farmyard, be- 
fore it went into the rag-bag and began to come up in 
the world again, and the ‘Table Gelatine’ which 
every one of the family likes to eat, once did —" as 
skin on the back of a rat. 

It is really wonderful to trace things back, and see 
where they came from, and who has reason to boast 
of his ancestors. Queer stories you would hear if the 
things around you could tell their history. There’s 
your tatting shuttle. It once made itself useful as a 
bone in a horse, while the ivory dice in the backgam- 
mon board adorned the jaws and crushed the oats of 
another of the race. : 

The pearl of your paper-knife lined the shell house 
-of a modest little creature at the bottom of the sea, 
while mamma’s shell comb was the comfortable roof 
over a Sea Tortoise. 

Your guitar strings were indispensable to the inter- 
nal comfort of some poor pussy or unfortunate sheep, 
and your piano would be but a ‘dumb wooden box, 
without some of the same internal arrangements of a 
“horse. 

Your nice hair brush first saw the light on the skin 
-of a hog, and its pretty back of papier maché came 
out of the ragman’s bag. The crinoline that, stiffens 
the bottoms of ladies’ dresses was used originally to 
switch the flies from the back of a horse, and the mat- 
trass on which you sleep so comfortably served the 
‘same use before it fell into the manufacturer’s hands, 

Your dainty toilet soap—dear me, how can I tell 
youl—was wade of dead cats and dogs, found in the 
streets, and the “bitter almonds” which so delightfully 
flavors your candy, came from the horrible smelling 
coal-tar, whfle the choicest ale is deliciously flavored 
with—putrid cheese! 

The scent bags of that offensive creature, the skunk, 
furnish some desirable additions to the toilet table, 
used for removing freckles and tan, and the dreadful 
‘stuff left in drains is changed into a fashionable toilet 
article, and adorns the face of ladies. 

To be sure, these disagreeable materials have some 
pretty rough handling before they come out in their 
new colors. The old boots, for instance. Tiey do not 
step from the gutter into the jelly kettle, by any 
means. They go through a long process of washing 
and soaking in lye and smoking with sulphur, and 


‘steaming and boiling, before they come out white and 


delicate, and fit for the table. 

The coal-tar to grow into perfumery goes through 
the hands of chemists, who treat it to I don’t know 
what dreadful chemical processes; and the dead cats 
and dogs are boiled to extract the grease, puritied, 
whitened, and perfumed before we see them as soap. 


The doli whose ancestors inhabited a ragman's den | 


endured unheard-of operations of washing, soaking, 
bleaching, chopping, molding, and so forth, before she 
took her place in the nursery to amuse the little folks, 
and the clay from the mud-hole was washed, and pu- 
rified, and whitened, and kneaded, and baked and 
glazed, before it ventured to call itself china, and take 
its place on the tea-table. 

The horse tails that stiffen the dresses and stuff our 
mattrasses are washed, and soaked, and boiled and 
baked, before we use them, and the intestines which 
make the voice of guitar and piano went through long 
processes of scraping, soaking in lye, and washing, be- 
fore they were drawn out into the fine, tough strings 
you are familiar with. \ 

The rat skin which we eat under the name of gela- 
tine first flourished as the thumb of a kid glove, and 
after being worn out in that capacity went through | 
ever 80 many purifying processes, somewhat as the | 
old boots did, and ended on our table. 

Nearly all the things that we throw away in alleys, 
or even through our drainus,—the most disgusting 
things you can think of—are valuable, and after going 
through the hands of skiliful workmen, come out in 
new shapes, and have new fields of usefulness. 

The feats of old-fashioned fairies, who turned pump- 
kins into carriages, and shabby old gowns into elegant 
robes, do not compare with the wonders performed iu 
our work-shops, by rough-looking men in shirt sleeves 
and white aprons. 


A GOOSE STORY. 


GOOSE story?” Didn't I hear somebody 
say that scornfally, just as I put my pen to 
this paper? 

Well, Iam not surprised, for I have heard all the 
common expressions, *‘ Silly as a goose,”’ “‘ Don’t be a 
goose,”’ and “ You little goose.’”’ Indeed, I may as 
well confess that I sometimes use such expressions, 
but of late years I never do so without feeling rather 
ashamed of myself; and I am now going to tell you 
how this feeling came about. Not very long ago, it 
was my lot to board for a whole year at a farm-house, 
and I was an eye-witness to the truth of this little 


‘story. 


The farmer’s wife, having no geese, set some goose- 
eggs under a hen, but only three were hatched, and 


' soon two of the goslings died, leaving only one. Then, 


to make matters worse for the poor little fellow, the 
hen forsook him. 

Any boys and girls that live where fowls are kept 
will know that chickens and goslings don’t like to be 
without companions one whit more than children do; 
and this small orphan cried so pitifully after his lost 
friends, that the good woman of the house, out of 
kindness toward him, set some more goose-eggs. 

These were hatched when the first was about six 
weeks old; and he immediately claimed relationship 
with the young goslings. Strange to say, this second 
brood was also deserted by the hen-mother, within ten 
days after they saw the light; but they got along very 
nicely without her, for straightway the older gosling 
took them under his charge, though not under his 
wings, for at that time he had none worth mentioning. 
Some people might have counted it a “ silly goose” 
performance, but to my fancy it was a touching one, 
when that gosling gander, not yet arrived at the dig- 


nity of feathers, would run hissing at any living thing. 


that he suspected of unfriendly intentions toward his 
nurslings; while the little things ran along bebind him 
or at his side, seeming to think him mother enough for 
them. He led them down the roadside to a place 
where a tiny rivulet crossed the road; and he found 
for them all the bright- green spots where the grass 
was fresh and tender; then, at evening he brought 
them home to the woodshed, where they bad been 
hatched, and which had always been their sleeping- 
place. 

After his feathers were grown, and he was become a 
handsome, stately fellow, you should have seen him as 
he came home at nightfall, marching along, with his 
head erect and his bright eyes keenly looking out on 
either side; the other three were sure to be close be- 
hind, but walking quite carelessly, evidently without 
any concern on their minds, and leaving both dignity 
and vigilance to their brave leader. 

Their confidence was not misplaced, for when he 


was fully grown—and indeed all through the following 


winter it was not exactly safe for any outsider to 
meddle much with the affairs of that family—he could 
do more than biss with that mouth of his, and a slap 
from his wimgs once brought him off conqueror in a 
contest between a bullytmg, vexatious boy and -him- 
self. The boy threatened vengeance dire, but his 
mother interfered. She said it was a fair fight, and if 
the gander had the best of it, she was glad, as he was 
only standing up for his rights; he didn’t begin the 
quarrel. However, there was 4 persistent feud be- 
tween Johnnie and the gander up to the period #hen 
I left the farm-house. 

For a time I was a little afraid of he martial bird; 
but asI was given to poking around among the poul- 
try, we somehow became very well acquainted and 
the best of friends. 

He would take bits of bread from my fingers, as 
gently as though he had been taught politeness at a 
boarding-school; and he submitted with excellent 
grace when I passed him by to feed my lame pension- 
ers, of whom I had several about the premises. — 

Like many another brave and efficient male protect- 


| on this feathered biped was very fond of little ones; 


so much 40, that when the black hen brought out an 
early brood of chickehs, and in April led them around 
the garden in search of worms and last year’s seeds, the 
gander found the sprightly little creatures so faseinat- 
ing that he seemed quite taken up with them, and 
wandered about in their vicinity, or sat on the ground 
where he could keep them in view. 

At length, he was drawn from the chickens by a 
stronger attraction. One of the geese, after several 
wisfortunes, in the way of breaking her eggs, and roll- 
ing them out of the nest, hatched one gosling. Poor 
little thing! it was very wee, and more dead than 
alive when it was rescued from under the trampling 
feet of its awkward young mother, and placed in a 
basket of wool to come to its senses. In due time it 
was lively enough to be put out of deors among the 
geese; but there is no knowing what weuld have 
been the fate of that teddling mite, if it had been left 
entirely to the care of its mother. However, the gan- 
der soon discovered it, and then it was a sight to see 
him stretch his neck, with head almost touching the 
ground, as he made his observations. 

You would really think his low gabble was a fatherly 
talk or counsel to those ignorant and rather stupid 
females of his family. Anyway, from that hour they 
seemed to consider the bantling a kind of joint-stock 
possession among them; and never a family were more 
preposterously proud of a young one than they of 
theirs. Such a fuss as there was over it, and it was 
very funny to see the unconscious impudence of the 
small green fluffy thing. Instead of following its 
elders, it went just where and ‘when it pleased, and all 
the geese went after it. 

Before it was a week old, it would run to me when- 
ever I appeared, because I fed it, and the gander 
allowed me to handle it as much as I liked, but woe to 
anybody else who took such a liberty with his 
treasure. 

I used to fill an old pan with water for the flock to 
drink, and very soon the pert little tyrant learned how 
to get into the pan, and there, before their thirsty bills, 
he would monopolize the dish, making the whole kith 
and kin wait until it was his pleasure to come out. 


I left the neighborhood in August, and the last time | 


Isaw that gosling he wasa well-grown, white-feathered 
stripling of a bird; but hestill ran after me, hoping to 
‘get his dainty morsel, a bit of soft bread. The gander 
was feeding there, and, lifting his head, he looked 
gravely at me, as if he would say, *“* Pray, pardon him; 
he’s a fine young fellow; but goslings will be goslings, 
especially when, as in his case, they haven’t had to | 
bear early responsibilities.’’—Mrs. Olive Stewart in” 
Work and Play. 


A MeTAGRAM. 
Complete I am what aided a wise man in making a great 
discovery. 


Change my head again and I am a situation. 
Change it again and I am very small. 
Change it once more and I am only a morsel. 


STATES AND TERRITORIES IN DISGUISE. 


1. A blushing vowel. 

2. Mother in a letter. 

3. Father not in a letter. 

4. A savage letter. 8. F. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. Phe birthplace of Zeno. 

2. A French novelist. 

3. A language. 

4. A noted historian. 

5. A President of the U. 8. 

6. First brought the Greck —— into Italy. 

7. An American general. 

8. A science. 

My initials and finals each name an Amerioan battle. 
De Forrssr. 


VENA. 


ANAGRAMS. 


_A CENTRAL AOROSTIC. 
The middle letters form a Biblical name. 
1. To shun. 
2. A bird. 
8. Looks for. 
4. Round articles. 


* VOLTA.” 


ANSWERS TO PUAZLES OF JAN. 1." 


Subst@uted Vowels.—1. We never miss the water till the well runs 
dry. 2. Nevergive up the ship. 3. Make hay while the qua shines. 


A Béblical Acrostic.— L uther. 
E ara. 
T imotheus. 
T 
K 
B 
L 
I 
H 
4 Square Word.— 
N 
N 


| 
| 
| 
é | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
F 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Coy pens. 
Secure. 
Ann Corlut. 
Cent poets. 
Repho City. 
Each groan. H. 8. 
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Uppermost Copics. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
{Letter from Vice-President Wilson.) . 


SAW quite as early as any one the perils of the 
Republican party, and more than thirteen months 
_ since I wafned my political friends of the danger of 
losing the next House of Representatives. The party 
has made mistakes, and is now paying the penalty of 


+ those mistakes; but its ideas, principles, and general 


- policies have not been condemned. It has been taught 
by recent disasters that it is mortal, and if it is wise it 
-will heed those lessons. It would seem that neither 

_ eelfishness nor stupidity could fail to understand them, 

. or could misinterpret theirimport. If the Republican 

- party pow dies it will die by the hand of the suicide; 
for there is no arm other than its own potent enough 
to strike itdown. It cannot, I think, hope to recover 
its lost prestige and power by a policy of rewards and 
punishments, or by party discipline. There are hun- 

dreds of thousands in the Republican party to-day 
who spurned the bribes and frowns of power, and left 
the Whig and Democratic parties for the sake of prin- 
ciples deemed by them impertant and sacred. These 
men cannot be seduced by the blandishments of power, 
mor greatly moved by threats of discipline. Mere 

politicians, who think they can govern by the whip of 

-party discipline, will find that they cannot thus reach 

-or coutrol the thoughtful and independent men who 
siruck. the lash from the hands of the slave-masters; 
mor can we recover what is lost in Massachusetts, or 

-in the country, by the impertivent intermeddling of 

‘office holders in nominations and elections. Office 

-holders should learn from the recent elections that 

‘they can serve the Republican party best by perform- 
ing their official duties with scrupulous fidelity. The 

“people should be left free to manage in their own way, 
and without official interference, their primary meet- 
ings and elections; for, rightfully or wrongfully, they 

-havé been compelled to believe that there are those 
holding office in Massachusetts, in the country, and 

especially in the South—some of them in important 

_positions—whe do not fitly represent the desires and 

wishes of their localities, and who have not the public 
confidence. The party burdened by such is not likely 
to be led to victory by their obtrusive interference, 

-either in Massachusetts or iu the country, North or 
South. 

‘The disastrous division in the Republican party in 
1872 was to me a distressing event. It seemed to me 
to be the unnecessary separation of comrades who 
had toiled together for so many years for noble pur- 
poses and a glorious cause. I did all I could by re- 
monstrance and appeal to prevent it, and bave since 
sought to reunite what was then so disastrously and 
unnecessarily broken; and I now would throw the 
doors wide open for the return of those who voted for 
Mr. Greeley in 1872, and earnestly invite them to re- 
unite again with their old associates. Indeed, at any 
moment since that election, I would have pursued a 
generous and magnanimous policy toward the men 
who then left us, and now, without the loss of a single 
hour, I would, in all sincerity, extend the hand of 
reconciliation. I would appeal to you, sir, and your 
associates of the press in that unfortunate division, to 
unite with the great party which, with all its errors, 
faults and mistakes, has made a glorious record for the 
country, freedom and progress. I do not ask you to 
refrain from criticism, nor to leave unnoticed its 
mistakes, for a party that cannot tolerate that is al- 
ready in its decadence. There has been, and now is, a 
class of men in the South—Douglass Democrats and 
old line national Whigs—who were dragged into the 
rebellion, but who have very little sympathy with 
the Democratic party. I have believed, and now be- 
lieve, that these men should be invited to cotperate 
with the Republican party, and share in its responsi- 
bilities and honors. I believe that peace in the South, 
‘the blotting out of divisions on the line of race, the 
advancement of real reconstruction, permanent South- 
erp prosperity and the success of the Republican 
parity demand that all honorable efforts should be 
made to withdraw such men from associations with 
those who led them into the rebellion, brought such 
fearful and indescribable horror upon them, and who 
still adhere to the “ lost cause,”’ 

It seems to me that Republicans everywhere, in 
office and out of office, should subordinate all personal 
desires, aspirations and ambitions, sacrifice their inter- 
ests if need be, rally again for the party, invite every- 
body, crowd its ranks, and bring to the front to the 
important positions of the Government all the experi- 
ence, ability and character they can command. A 
broad, wise and magnanimous policy should be prompt- 
ly inaugurated and steadily and honestly pursued. 
When the country already sees, as it will see, the only al- 
ternative presented, the real issues involved, the policies 

~ and men to be supported, their records in the past and 

their present affiliations, who and what shall prevail 
if the Republican party be set aside; when the country 
sees where the loyal men of the land are found, and 
where they stand, who believe in the perfect equality 
of the races, and who, come victory or defeat, life or 
death, mean to maintain in its completeness the equal 
rights of American citizens of every race, nationality 
aad faith, then will the Republican masses rally again, 


= 


new victories the arty a new 
of power. 


PROTESTANT ATTITUDE TOWARD CATH- 
OLICS. 
(Rev. J. P. Warron.—Watchman and Reflector.) 
WE should. cease calling her hard names, 
e such as “ Antichrist,” the “man of sin,” the 
‘great harlot of Rome,” etc. We should do this, I 


Too loug have we indulged in a mood of exegesis, in 
thus applying these designations, which is respectable 


time that such use of these prophetic symbols, gener- 
ated in the fierce heats of religious controversy, should 
be laid aside forever. 

2. We should cease, too, I think, to twit her of the 
atrocities ef past history, the inquisition and the 
fires of persecution, as what she would perpetrate 
again if she had the power. Not that the atrocities 
should be forgotten; not that her arrogance and in- 
tolerance, her Hildebraids and Borgias and Alvas, the 
flames of Smithfield and the auto-da-fés of Salamanca, 
witb all the crimes and woes of the guilty past, should 
cease to be lights and beacons for the future. But it 
does not follow, because the Catholic Church was 
once 3 persecutor, she is or wishes to be one now 
—I mean the great body of her members, not the 
Pope, or the ambitious and power-loving ecclesiastics, 
who forget that they live in the nineteenth century, 
not the tenth. I know it is said that Rome never 
changes, but this isa mistake; she does change, and 
she cannot help changing, like all the world besides. No 
man can now be the bigot of the fifteenth century, if 
he would. The barbarities then practiced were the 
products of a barbarous age, when the doctrines of 
religious liberty had not dawned upon the world, 
when religion, of whatever kind—Cbristian, Moham- 
medan, or Pagan—was an institution of the State, and 
dissent was treason. In those days every sect on 
earth was a persecutor, and, from their standpoint, 
logically so. 

8. We should respect the civil and religious rights of 
Catholics as well as our own. Those rights are, ino 
fact, precisely the same as ours. We should po more 
compel their children to read or hear read King 
James’s version of the Bible in our public schools 
than submit to a like dictation as to the Douay or 


constitution or law, is a Protestant rather than 
Catholic country. It is exclusively neither; it is in- 
clusively both—tolerating and protecting all alike. 
If Catholics, as such, conspire to abolish our public 
schools, or to get possession, for their own purposes, 
of the public offices, or to procure sectarian endow- 
ments from the public funds, let them be opposed in 
all this, just as they would beif they were Mormons, 
or Jews, or Congregationalists; opposed not because 
of their religion, but because of their mischievous and 
unlawful acts. 

4. Let there begin to be such advances as are possible 
toward a mutual recognition between Protestants and 
Catholics as fellow-Christians, and coiperation in 
measures for the promotion of common objects of 
public good. Such advances, I am sorry to say, are, 
probably, not yet practicable to any great extent. 
Protestants and Catholics are still, for the most part, 
Ishmaelites toward each other. We call them Anti- 
christ and they call us beretics. We see in every 
priest a Jesuit in disguise, or a libertine using the con- 
fezsional for the seduction of women. We peer into 
the cellars of churches and nunneries to spy out the 
dungeons we suspect are being built there; and are 
sure that there is a vast conspiracy at Rome to over- 
throw our Government, headed by the poor old man 
that cannot keep his own; s0, alas! little can be hoped 
for at present in the way of union for any cause. 
Still, let us not despair. We have not supposed that 
anything could be done; we bave shrunk almost with 
horror from the thought of giving the hand of fellow- 
ship to a ** bloody Papist.’”’ The very conception that 
the thing is possible will begin to make it possible. 
The way will open for us to invite Catholic participa- 
tion in efforts against intemperance, and other meas- 
ures of philanthropy and reform. And who can tell 
what may ultimately come, when both communions 
shall have learned to know each other better, and 
have felt that the most imperative, the most affecting 
command of their common Lord, because uttered in 
his prayer for both just before he went to his death 
on the ‘cross, was that they might be one, as he and 
the Father were one, that the world might believe in 
him! 

5& It is in this spirit that the work of special missions 
among Catholics ought to be prosecuted. Such I un- 
derstand to be, for substance, the general policy of the 
American Board, who now have this work in hand, in 
behalf of our Congregational churches, The Board 
has shown great wisdom in its labors among nominally 
Christian communities, such as the Greeks, the Ar- 
menians, and the Nestorians. They have aimed not 
to destroy, but to evangelize, to convert souls to 
Christ, not to Protestantism. And the success which 
has been granted them under the spirit of God, we 
may consider as the seal of his approval placed upon 
this method. | 

6. Once more, if we would root out Romanism from 
our land and tbe world, let us hold up by the side of 
it a form of Christianity which is purer, nobler, and 


| more like Christ our Master. In ne way can the power 


might say, out of regard to just Biblical interpretation. 


only because used by respectable men. It is surely 


Baptist version. We shonld not insist that this, by 


| 


of Protestantism be made so 
this. Here: the two. churches. are side: by side; here 
they are going toremain. If we havea better religion 
than our neighbors, one that more richly blesses our 
souls and makes us more loving and fruitful. in all 
good things, they will see and feel it, and seeing, they 
will want it for themselves and their children. No 
priest can: shut out such: an. influence. from his flock, 
nor always, indeed, from his own heart. So wil) the 
spirit ef Christ bring the two nearer each other, and 
the millennial day, though there: be no ebliteration of 
denominational distinctions,.or uniformity in rites or 
politics, there will be a substantial oneness im Christ, a 
unity of the Spirit, in the bonds of perce. 


CHRISTIANITY AN INWARD POWER. 
(Bev. W. H. Murray.} 

OW should not look at man, you should - 

look at yourself as a completion but as a begin- 
ning; not as something grown but as something be- 
ginning to grow; not as an oak but as an acorn, 
destined to become an oak. Life here does not exhaust 
us, it only uncaps the fountains of our power. Men 
root themselves in the grave for a larger, stronger, 
nobler growth. Here we are born; that isall. This 
earth is only the nest where we are hovered for a 
time; the vast, bright expanse in which we shall find 
our home, find the fteld of our exercise, when the im- 
pulse and the power of flight have come to us, is all 
beyond. We should all live, therefore, with a con- 
stant bias toward the stars. We should rise through 
the days and years as the sun rises projecting all ita 
beams forward. Our lives should be radiant, not 
downward toward the earth, nor backward toward 
the past, but upward and ahead toward heaven and 
eternity. That is the way our Saviour lived. You 
cannot read His words nor look into His thoughts and 
not feel that he was the man of the future. He was 


in the world and yet above the world and ahea@ of _ 


the world. 

The weak spot in religion to-day is not seen i the 
fact that men are heretical intellectually; not that 
men hold notions different from those the fathers 
held. No, this is notit. The weakness of religion to- 
day is seen in this: that it does not prevent its disci- 


ples from cheating and lying; does not prevent them 


abusing and slandering and fighting each other; does 
not prevent them from running in debt, when they 
know they cannot pay their indebtedness; does not 
prevent them from being mean and trieky and cun- 
ning, bitter, bigoted and cruel; these are the great 
balefully luminous facts that stand over against our 
churches and cast their light into the faces of those 
who ascend and descend the steps of the sanctuary, 
and the watchful, laughing, cynical world notices 
that, as the light falls on the streams that come and go 
a quarter of the faces are ghastly. 

Christianity was not intended to be a fashionable 
refined mannerism tinctured with piety around the 
edges, but a compelling force able to control the coa- 
duct; an inward power able to renovate the nature. 
It starts, if it starts at all in a man, in the renewing of 
the mind. It takes the lying propensity out of a man. 
It makes him love love and hate hatred. It causes 
him to be kind and charitable in speech, patieat under 
attack, forbearing towards his enemies. In short, real 
Christianity is a thing of character and conduct. It 
has direct relation to what you do and say and thiak 
and feel. Christ still lives on earth in the lives of his 
disciples. I admit that his truth needs personal ex- 
pression, and it has personal expression. Wherever 
you find moral excellence, wherever benevolence, 
wherever charity,. wherever self-sacrifice, wherever 
patience under affliction, wherever courage to bear 
misrepresentation and abuse silently, keeping right on 
as if nothing had happened, there you find Christ 
alive to-day, livimg incarnate in the body of his faith- 
fu! followers. 8 


GERMAN BEER-GARDENS. 
(Gerrit Smith—Advance.] 


Ts me here remark, by the way, that whether 
lager beer be or be not intoxicating (I suppose it 
is only slightly so, unless the drinker be a very behe- 
moth), I would not have Government array itself 
against German beer-gardens. I never saw but one. 
It was at St. Louis, and, although it was nearly twenty 
years ago, I have not yet lost the very pleasant im- 
pression it made upon me. Families seated quietly 
around small tables with nothing upon them but a 
pitcher of lager beer, goblets, and a plate of plain 
cake, contrasted so widely with the noisy and mad 
whisky-drinkings of the Yankees and Irish, that my 
rigid total abstinence relaxed if not into an approval, 
at least into the toleration of the scene before me. 
This usage of Fatherland, so dear to the heart of every 
German, has strong claims to forgiveness and favor, if 
over against its.many pleasant features there be one 
that is to be regretted. 


As the House of Representatives contains al- 


ready a goodly number of ex-Confederate soldiers, 
and more have been elected to the next Congress, it is 
pretty plain that having fought against the Union is 
not regarded as furnishing any disqualificatton to sit 
in the legislature of the Union. We see it atated that 
the next Congress will have iu it over eighty ex-Con- 
federate soldiers to less than half that number from 
the Union army. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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—The question for discussign at a 
meeting of scientists was, {Which 
‘travels fastest, heat or cold ?’’| It was 
decided in favor of heat, as mavy present 
‘bad often beeu able to catch 


—An editor relates how.a colored 
barber made a dead-head of him. He 
. offered bim the usual dime for shaving, 
when the fellow drew himself up with 


considerable pom posity, said: 

derstand dat you isang 
what of it?” says we. “Weneber charge 
editors nuffin.” “But, my worthy 


friend,” we continued, ** there are a good 
many editors traveling nowadays; and 
such liberality on your part would prove 
_@rujpous business.”? **Oh! pebermind,” 
remarkeg the barber, “we make it up 
off. de g¢mmen.”’ | 
—A correspondent of the Vermont 
Chronicle tells a capital story—albeit in 
.the nature of rather a bard hit upon a 
recent lecture of Bishop Gilbert Haven. 
‘It was of the days when printed long s’s, 
- which looked so much like f’s as to bother 
‘people, were in vogue, and an illiterate 
‘preacher made the mistake of misreading 
‘Matt. xxi: 5. as if it represented Jesus as 
‘Tiding ‘‘upon the soul of an ass;’’ and 
‘founded upon it a powerful argument 
.for the divinity of Christ, om the ground 
‘that none but a Divine Being could ride 
wpon the soul of an animal! 


—A well-dressed man ealled at a 
‘Lebanon (N. H.) grocery, a few days ago, 
-and asked for a hotel. The proprietor’ 
‘pointed him to a hotel over the way, 

' whither the stranger went, but presently | 
came away with a disappointed look. 
After visiting two or three other places, 
-he eame back and asked if there was not 
some place in town where he could “ get 
something.” ‘“‘ No,” said the storekeeper, 
“they don’t allow it sold in this town. 
There are men constantly on the watch 
ready to prosecute every man who sells.”’ 
Such .a look of astonishment as the 
stranger gave, the grocer could not un- 
derstand. Finally he asked, *‘ Ain’t there 
a place where I can get some cider? 
Even that will do better than nothing.” 
,’ said our grocer, *‘ we don’t allow 
ever\cider to be sold bere.’? Our un- 
friend raised his hands in holy 
horror and exclaimed, “Good God, I 
thought New Hampshire went Demo- 
cratic this year!’’ 


—There is an eastern story of a 
sultan whoeverslept himself, so as not to 
awaken at the hour of prayer. Sothe 
Mevil came and waked him, and told 
him to get up and pray. ‘Who are 
you?’ said the sultan. no matter,” 
replied the other, ‘My act is good, is it 
not? No matter who does the good ac- 
tion, so long as it is good.”” ‘ Yes,” 
replied the sultan, ‘“‘ but I think you are 
Satan. Iknow your face; you havesome 
bad motive.”’ ‘* But,’’ says the other, “I 
am not so bad as Iam painted. You see 
I have left off my horns and tail. [Tama 
pretty good fellow, after all. I was an 
angel once, and still keep some of my 
original goodness.” “That’s all very 
well,” replied the sagacious and prudent 
caliph, ‘‘ but you are the tempter; that’s 


you want me to get up and pray.”’’ 
*‘ Well,” said the devil, wita a flirt of im- 
patience, “if you must kuow, I will tell 
you. If you had slept and forgotten 
your prayers, you would have been sorry 
for it afterward, and penitent; but if 
you go on, a3 now, and do not neglect a 
single prayer for ten years, you will be 
80 satisfied with yourself that it will be 
worse for you than if you had missed 
one sometimes and repented of it. God 
loves your fault mixed with penitence 


pride.”’ 


—We are sorry to learn that @Ger- 
man chemist has succeeded in making a 
@rst-rate brandy out of sawdust. We 
are a friend of the temperance move- 
ment, and we want it to succeed, but 
what chance will it have when a man can 
take a rip saw and go out and get drunk 
ha fence rail? Whatisthe use of a 
rohibitory liquor law if a man is able 
_fto make brandy smashes out of the 
' shingles on his roof, or if be can get de- 
liriam tremens by drinking the legs of 
his kitchen chairs ? You may shut an 


your business; and I wish to know why | 


more than your virtue enennee with 


_inebriate out of a gin shop, and keep him 


away from taverns, but if he can become 
uproarious on boiled sawdust and dessi- 
cated window sills an effort at reform 
must necessarily bea failure. It will be 
wise, therefore, if temperance societies 
will butcher the German chemist before 
he. goes any further.—Dunn County, 
(Tenn.) News. 


—A gentleman travelling through 
one of the.most picturesque portions of 
the White Mountain region saw a farmer 
at work, and, being of a sociable disposi- 
tion, approached the map, expatiated on 
the beauty and majesty of the surround- 
ing scenery, concluding witb the remark, 
‘*| suppose, my friend, you enjoy this 
glorious view that people come so far to 
look Why, yes,’”’ was the response; 
‘*but if I’d had the sortin’ of these bills 
made ’em a little peakeder.”’ 


—‘‘Is there any person you wish me 
to marry ?’”’ said a wife to a dyiug spouse, 
who had been somewhat of a tyrant in 
hisday. ‘* Marry the devil, if you like,” 
was the gruff reply. ‘‘ No, I thank you, 
my dear, one husband of the same family 
is enough for me.” 


—The bishop of Wurtsburg once 
asked a sprightly little shepherd boy, 
‘*What are you doing here, my lad?’ 
“Tending swine.’’ “How much do you 
get?’ ‘* One florin a week.”’ ‘*ITalsoam 
a shepherd,”’ continued the bishop, ‘** but 
I get much more pay.” “Then I sup- 
pose you have more swine under your 
care,”’ innocently replied the boy. 


! —A three-year-old youngster saw a 


drunken fellow “*‘ tacking’”’ through the 
street. ‘‘ Mother,’’ said he, “‘did God 
make that man?’ She replied in the 
affirmative. The little fellow reflected 
for a moment, and then exclaimed, “I 
wouldn’t have done it!’’ 

—Some one remarks that if there is 
one time more than another when a wo- 
man should be entirely alone, it is when 
a line full of clothes comes down in the 
mud.—National Baptist. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 
SIX TO ONE. ’ 


The Best Kind of Medium. 


HREWD and experienced adver- 
tisers have learned that, beyond all 
comparison, the religious press is proven 
the best medium for advertising. The 
extent of the circulation of religious 
weeklies, which averages one-third more 
than that of miscellaneous weeklies, the 
class of people among wkom they circu- 
late, and the confidence of the public in 
whatever appears in their columns, give 
them facilities for presenting the claims 
of an advertiser which no other class of 
periodicals possesses. 

Inasmuch as the religious papers all 
circulate among essentially the same 
classes of people, it can hardly be said 
that one is a better medium than an- 
other, except in so far as it exceeds it in 
circulation and comparative cheapness, 
which are the true criterions of its value 
to advertisers. 


'. The Largest Circulation. 


In looking over RowELL’s NEWSPAPER 
DrrecTrory for 1874 we find some re- 
markable facts. We have examined the 
report on circulation of the sixteen 
largest standard religious weeklies, not 
including THE CHRISTIAN UNION. The 
average circulation of the papers on this 
list as given is not one-sicth the size of 
the circulation of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
alone! As compared with “the great re- 
ligious weeklies,’ then, THe CHRISTIAN 
UNIOn’s list is more than siz to one! 


The Cheapest Rates. 


The average price per line of these pa- 
pers is 30 cents; if the CHRISTIAN UNION 
should charge proportionately, its rate 
would be about $1.45 per line—whereas 
it is but $1.25. Thisis an actual saving of 
20 cents per line to the advertiser, who 
may thus reach more people for consid- 
erably less money. 

If religious papers of a smaller circula- 


‘tion were included, the difference would | ¢, 


be much greater, for the religious papers 
as a class average less than one-celeventh 
of the circulation» of Tux CHRISTIAN 

Among the first-class Sééular Weeklies 
also, of those receiving advertisements, 


there is, according to thé authority above 
quoted, but ene whose circulation is 
larger than that of the CHRISTIAN UNION. 

We have made a calculation similar to 
the above, taking the circulation and 
rates of the ten first-class Miscellaneous 
Weeklies (the list including Harper’s 
Weekly, The Weekly Tribune, The Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, ete., ete.), and find 
that the rates of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are over 30 per cent. less in comparison, 
which represents a corresponding saving 
to.the advertiser in this paper. 


The Best Show for Advertise- 
ments. 


The pages being small, compact, neat, 
every advertisement can be easily seen, 
and is not buried in a mass of matter; 
indeed, every advertisement is either 
outside or faccs reading matter. The 
paper goes freely through the family, 
containing no medical or unpleasant ad- 
vertisements; and its attractive size and 
shape lead often to its preservation and 
binding. 

Now, recognizing the admirable char- 
acter of all these other papers as adver- 
tising mediums—for we constantly 
vertise in them ourselves, and believe in 
them—we simply wish to point out the 
advantages of a single wide-spread, 
bona-fide, paid-up circulation of inter- 
ested readers such as that of the CHRIs- 
| TIAN UNION, which is not only by far the 
largest in America, but, of its class, the 
largest in the world? 


The Highest Type of Readers. 


And our circulation is not only greater 
in numbers, but more widely extended, 
more varied and intelligent (not being 
denominational) and more real than most 
others. Again, most papers continue 
subscribers for months, often for years, 
after tbeir original subscriptions have 
expired, in the hope of some time col- 
lecting the arrears, and meantime keep- 
ing up a presentable circulation; the 
CHRISTIAN UNION cuts off every name 
when its time expires, unless the sub- 
scription is renewed and paid in advance 
—it has therefore a real, live circulation, 
among people who want the paper, and 
read it attentively. So that what might 
be called the “‘ practical advertising cir- 
culation’ of the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
really larger than that of four or five 
papers, even if their lists contain as many 
names. 


Opinions of Advertisers. 


It would thus appear theoretically that 
the CHRISTIAN UNION should be one of 
the most valuable advertising mediums 
in existence. That we are justified in 
entertaining this theory by the practical 
results from the expéfience of clear- 
headed advertisers, the following testi- 
monials would seem to indicate: 


Itisa nomena fact that our customers who 
advertise in the “* UNION” once always want it 
heir 


ont 4 truly, 
PETTENGILL & Co., 


After an experience of some years, we cen- 
sider the CHRISTIAN UNION to be one of = 
best, if not the best, of the advertising medi 
umsin the 

N, REMSEN & HAFFELFING 
Publisher 3, Philadelphia. 


We have sa Aponte more orders for goods di- 
rectly traceab this — than 
the amount Pally r bis azainst us—saying 
nothing of the eneral benefit. 

AVERILL CHEMICAL Paint Co., New York. 


6 take this opportunity to say that we 
think = ur bill the cheapest of the season, as 
it has brought us more orders than th 
advertisement in any other paper. 


UDsSON, Jo in 
nd Plants, 


Secds 

Chestertown, Md. 
We have advertised, during the present sea- 

son, in over 3,000 Bb pny and the CHRISTIAN 
UnIon has proved by far the best medium of 
all—the price is pretty high, but it gives bet- 

ter returns for the money than any other. 

P. O. VICKERY & Co., Augusta, Me. 
The foregoing testimonials are but a 
few of the many we have received. To 
get the best results from advertising in 
the CHRISTIAN UNION seems to be an ex- 
perience which is not the exception, but 


the rule. 


FOR ADVERT ATES 
See first outside . Special Terms for large 


NO ADVER ENT T INSERTED LESS THAN 

All advert mente sent by parties not known to 

the Publishers\must be accompanied by the money. 
Address 


de B. FORD co., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, N. X¥. 


_“Not-only the ablest and best, bit, as we sup- 


pose, the most popular, of American religions — 


periodicals.” —The Nation. 


Tue CHRISTIAN UNION, 


An Unsectarian, Independent Weekly News 
paper, with attractions for every . 
Member of the Household. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editer.. 


This paper has been able, through its growing 
prosperity year after year, to gathera select and 
popular list of contributors, familiar to all readers 
of the best literature of the day. It is conducted 
by 2a corps of skilled journalists, under the im- 
mediate direction and guidance of Mr. Beecher. 


It is a Religious Paper, using the Bible 


not as an armory for theological warfare, but asa. 


storehouse of spiritual food and refreshment. 


It is a News Paper, giving each week 
a compact, terse review of events in the Church 
and the World, both in America and abroad; a 
digest of new points of Interest in Educational, 
Scientific and Sanitary matters. 


It is a Story Paper. It always has in 
progress a popular Serial, having now under way 
Mrs. Stowe’s new novel, We and Our Neighbors.” 
Besides serials, the paper is constantly brightened 
by a succession of capital Short Stories by favorite 
writers, some of them Illustrated. 


It is a Paper for Thinkers. Men 
interested in the great topics of the day—Relig- 
ion, History, Science, Politics, Finance, Sociology, 
Reform—will here find carefully prepared ecitorial 
and contributed articles. 

It is a Literary Paper, giving much 
attention to “ Books and Authors,” reviewing all 
books wortby of note, and keeping before its read- 


ers fresh literary information. It takes interest, 


also, in matters of Art, of Music, and generally in 
all that elevates and refines. 


It is a Home Paper. From the first 
there has been a special aim to win for the paper 
a welcome in Funtlies ; and, among other matters, 
particular pains have been taken to have the 
Household constantly represented by special ar- 
ticles, with a succession of papers treating of mat- 
ters that every Housekeeper is interested in. It 
has also every week an especial provision of Sto- 
ries, Poems, attractive articles, ingenious Puzzles, 
and other things for the young folks. In short, 


IT iS A FAMILY PAPER. 


During the ensuing year the CHRISTIAN Unxion 


will introduce a new feature, and give 


illustrated Articles 


in the first number of every month. These num- 
bers will contain some new original article—Fic- 


tion — Poetry — Science — Architecture — Music— — 


Landscape Gardening, etc.—from able writers. 
lliustrated, aptly and brilliantly. The subscription, 


ONLY $3 PER ANNUM. 


With the paper is presented to the subscriber 
one of the following 


PICTURE-PREMIUMS: 
1. Marshali’s large and superbly engraved steel 


plate, ** The People’s Portrait ef Lincoln.” 


This striking portrait of the “ Martyr-President ” 
was, with the ‘‘ Washington,”’ sent by Mr. Mar- 
shal] to Dore, the great French artist. who was so 
impressed that he begged Mr. Marshall to engrave 
onc of his pictures, calling him “the undoubted 
master of his art.” 

2. Marshall's magnificent steel plate known as 
“Tho Household Engraving of Washing- 
ton’’—a work which instantly placed Mr. Marshal) 
in the front rank of the world’s engravers. 

3. “The Lord is Risen,’’ a choice French 
reproduction in oil-chromo of a painting of an 

“Easter Cross’? wreathed with spring flowers— 
emblems of the Resurrection. This large chromo 
sells for $5, and is really a beautiful picture. 

4. **Our Boys; The Dinner, and the Nap,”—a 


pair of French oil chromos after Mrs. Anderson's . 


admirable child-pictures—for which she has a true 
genius. These are pretty companions for the 
earlier and even more popular pair, known as 

5. “Our Girls; Wide Awake and Fast. Adeep,”” 
of which we have sent out more than 130.000 pairs 
to American homes, and which are still given to 
subscribers. 

Of these, Nos. 1. 3, 4 and 5 will be delivered 


post-paid by mail on receipt, by the Publishers, of © 


50 cents from the subscriber, to defray expenses. 
No. 2 will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Postage 


On the Paper, as required by the new U. 8. Law, 
must be prepaid in New York, instead of at the 
subscriber’s post-office. To all subscription 
moneys, therefore, add 20 Cents for postage. 


Coptes, giving Club Mates, etc., sent on . 


Specimen 
receipt of 2 cents for postage. 

Our New Illustrated Premium Circular, showing 
all the choice premiums offered canvassers, will be 
sent on application; alse Terms for Agents and 

N.B.—All remittances must be made in check, 
draft on New York, Registered Letter, or (best of 
all) Postal Money Order. 

Ew Currency ts mailed at the risk of the sender. 8 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York. 
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